EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 

MAV,  1892 

I. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  (I). 

THE  PHYSICAL  BASIS  OF  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOGRAPHY. 

Several  valuable  books  on  methods  of  teaching  geography 
have  been  written  in  recent  years,  giving  emphasis  to  various 
matters  of  importance.  One  shows  that  the  home  district 
should  furnish  the  first  examples  on  which  geographical  descrip¬ 
tions  are  based,  and  that  a  knowledge  of  the  examples  should 
precede  a  definition  of  the  terms  by  which  they  are  named. 
Another  calls  for  an  extension  of  physical  geography  at  the 
expense  of  political  geography.  A  third  justly  maintains  the 
need  of  introducing  fresh  material  from  various  sources  in 
addition  to  the  brief  statements  of  the  text-book.  We  have 
among  our  New  England  teachers  successful  exponents  of  all 
these  principles,  and  the  newer  text-books  are  to  a  moderate 
extent  adjusted  to  them.  But  there  is  another  principle  that 
has  not,  it  seems  to  me,  received  sufficient  consideration. 
This  is  the  importance  of  the  more  advanced  study  of  physi¬ 
cal  geography  by  all  teachers  of  geography  in  any  of  its 
branches,  even  by  those  who  have  only  elementary  school- 
work  to  carry  on. 

All  good  teaching  requires  that  the  teacher  should  possess  a 
sound  knowledge  of  his  subject,  beyond  the  limits  of  his  class- 
work.  Live  teaching  excites  questions  from  the  scholars,  and 
thus  leads  to  verbal  excursions  from  the  immediate  subject  in 
hand.  When  well  managed,  such  excursions  are  of  great 
value,  because  they  spring  from  the  pupil’s  desire,  and  not 
merely  from  the  teacher  or  the  text-book.  Good  answers  to 
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such  questions  can  come  only  from  the  background  of  knowl¬ 
edge  in  the  teacher’s  mind.  They  cannot  be  supplied  by 
pedagogical  methods,  or  by  text-books,  or  by  uncandid  pre¬ 
tensions  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  so  soon  apparent  to  his 
class.  I  have  no  sympathy  whatever  with  the  belief  some¬ 
times  encountered  that  methods  will  make  up  for  want  of 
knowledge ;  or  with  the  more  prevalent  impression  that  knowl¬ 
edge  will  replace  method.  Of  the  two,  knowledge  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  more  important  and  should  come  first;  but  a  proper 
understanding  of  both  is  the  desideratum.  In  this  paper  I 
wish  to  consider  one  element  of  the  knowledge  that  teachers 
of  geography  should  acquire;  namely,  the  kind  of  information 
required  in  order  that  the  facts  and  principles  of  physical 
geography  .may  be  clearly  presented.  I  choose  this  subject 
because  of  the  increasing  attention  given  in  recent  years  to 
physical  over  simply  descriptive  and  political  geography ;  and 
also  because  the  text-books  and  hand-books  to  which  teachers 
are  accustomed  to  refer,  do  not  seem  to  me  to  present  the 
principles  of  physical  geography  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

Let  me  illustrate  by  some  specific  examples.  Take  four 
great  waterfalls.  The  lofty  fall  of  the  Yosemite  Valley  leaps 
in  a  slender  current  over  the  precipitous  wall  of  that  extraor¬ 
dinary  chasm,  and  plunges  sixteen  hundred  feet  before  its 
scattered  mists  gather  again  for  further  flow  as  a  stream.  The 
world-renowned  Niagara  descends  in  great  volume  over  a  lime¬ 
stone  ledge  into  the  gorge  below.  The  Shoshone  Falls,  on 
the  river  of  that  name  in  Idaho,  drop  from  one  gorge  into  a 
deeper  one  over  a  sheet  of  lava.  The  rapids  known  as  the 
first  cataract  of  the  Nile  roll  and  toss  over  ledges  of  crystalline 
rocks  that  interrupt  the  generally  smooth  course  of  that  great 
river.  With  which  of  these  shall  we  compare  the  falls  of  the 
Merrimac,  by  whose  power  the  looms  of  Lowell  are  driven? 
Shall  the  comparison  be  made  as  to  height,  as  to  volume,  or 
as  to  origin  and  physical  conditions?  The  latter  is  the  only 
natural  ground  for  geographical  comparison. 

The  Yosemite  Fall  leaps  into  a  deep  valley  which  its  waters 
had  no  share  in  making.  The  stream  did  not  produce  the  cliff 
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over  which  it  falls.  A  little  notch  has  been  cut  at  the  top, 
but  the  cliff  as  a  whole  was  ready-made  for  the  stream  to  fall 
over.  Niagara  has  indeed  cut  more  than  a  notch.  It  has  cut 
a  gorge  seven  miles  long  in  the  limestone  capping,  all  the  way 
back  from  the  bluffs  at  Lewiston ;  but  the  river  did  not  make 
the  bluffs  where  the  falls  started.  The  bluffs  are  of  much 
greater  age  than  the  river.  Its  current  was  turned  over  them 
long  after  their  form  was  gained.  They  are  not  river-made, 
nor  are  they  like  in  origin  to  the  cliffs  of  the  Yosemite.  The 
Shoshone  Falls  are  river-made  through  and  through.  The  river 
there  began  a  new  course  on  a  flat  lava  plain.  As  its  channel 
was  deepened,  the  harder  lava  flows  were  cut  through  near  the 
surface,  and  the  looser  materials  beneath  were  then  worn  out 
more  quickly.  The  falls  began  where  the  waters  dropped 
from  one  level  to  another.  Since  they  first  appeared,  the 
gorge  has  been  lengthened  backward  many  miles,  like  a  ditch 
cut  at  the  end.  The  river  found  the  country  featureless,  and 
in  the  little  advance  that  has  as  yet  been  made  in  carrying 
away  the  lava  plain  and  reducing  it  all  to  sea-level,  the  water 
has  by  its  own  action  made  its  falls.  The  rapids  of  the  Nile 
are  of  quite  another  class.  On  either  margin  of  the  valley  of 
the  Nile  may  be  seen  the  horizontal  edges  of  bedded  rocks 
which  once  stretched  all  across  the  valley  from  side  to  side. 
The  river  at  first  flowed  over  their  surface,  then  cut  its  chan¬ 
nel  down  through  them,  and  at  a  certain  depth  unexpectedly 
encountered  a  buried  ledge  of  hard  crystalline  rocks;  a  portion 
of  an  old  buried  land,  and  probably  an  old  hill-top,  which,  by 
reason  of  its  height  above  the  buried  lowlands  thereabouts, 
was  first  encountered  by  the  down-cutting  river.  This  obsta¬ 
cle  produced  the  rapids ;  they  are  not  steep,  because  the  slope 
of  the  old  buried  hill  is  gentle,  as  far  as  it  is  uncovered. 

The  falls  of  the  Merrimac  at  Lowell,  at  Manchester,  and  at 
various  other  points;  the  falls  of  the  Connecticut  at  Turner’s 
Falls,  at  Holyoke  and  elsewhere,  are  closely  related  to  the 
cataracts  of  the  Nile.  It  is  true  not  that  the  whole  of  the 
old  country  on  which  the  ancestors  of  the  Merrimac  and  the 
Connecticut  once  flowed,  has  been  buried ;  but  the  valleys  of 
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the  ancient  rivers  have  been  buried  even  to  a  depth  of  three  or 
four  hundred  feet,  by  a  filling  of  clay,  sand,  and  gravel  that 
was  washed  into  them.  These  deposits  buried  many  a  rugged 
ledge  and  rocky  spur  on  the  slopes  of  the  ancient  valleys,  and 
when  the  rivers  at  a  later  time  turned  to  cleaning  out  the  clog¬ 
ging  of  gravel  and  sand,  they  lighted  unawares,  like  the  Nile, 
on  various  buried  ledges.  The  Merrimac  thus  developed  its 
falls  at  Manchester,  or  perhaps  I  should  say,  Manchester  devel¬ 
oped  at  the  falls;  and  the  same  way  again  with  Lowell.  Law¬ 
rence,  and  many  busy  villages.  The  Connecticut  likewise  un¬ 
covered  various  buried  ledges,  at  nearly  all  of  which  there  are 
now  manufacturing  towns  and  cities.  New  England  enterprise 
has  known  how  to  take  good  advantage  of  these  river-acci¬ 
dents.  Now  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  water-power  devel¬ 
oped  in  a  river  of  a  given  volume,  falling  a  certain  height,  is 
the  same  whether  the  fall  originates  in  one  way  or  another. 
The  height  of  the  falls  is  indeed  an  important  matter.  But  in 
teaching  about  rivers,  the  teacher  must  not  stop  with  numeri¬ 
cal  statistics.  He  must  appreciate  something  also  of  the  phys¬ 
ical  history  of  the  rivers.  These  alone  give  basis  for  physical 
comparisons. 

I  make  no  attempt  here  to  explain  in  full  these  different 
kinds  of  falls,  nor  to  state  the  reasons  for  the  conclusions  just 
outlined.  That  would  require  deliberate  study.  My  object  is 
simply  to  illustrate  what  is  meant  by  the  physical  basis  of 
descriptive  geography,  and  to  show  by  immediate  example 
what  kind  of  information  on  such  subjects  every  teacher  of 
geography  should  possess,  in  order  to  answer  the  questions 
from  bis  class  with  enlivening  fullness,  and  to  place  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  subject  clearly  before  his  pupils.  Perhaps  the 
teacher  might  not  have  in  mind  the  particular  examples  of 
river  development  here  presented  ;  but  they  nevertheless  illus¬ 
trate  the  kind  of  knowledge  that  he  should  gain.  They  serve 
also  to  illustrate  in  a  definite  way  what  kind  of  geographical 
information  a  person  is  expected  to  gain  if  he  studies  at  Har¬ 
vard  with  the  idea  of  preparing  himself  to  teach  geography. 
The  examples  cited  are  taken  directly  from  among  many  others 
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that  constitute  the  subjects  of  my  elementary  lectures  to  col¬ 
lege  students.  I  believe  that  a  large  fund  of  this  kind  of 
information  should  be  in  mind  before  one  need  give  much 
attention  to  methods  of  teaching  geography. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  not  supposed  for  a 
moment  that  every  teacher  who  has  learned  such  facts  as  these 
would  forthwith  teach  them  to  his  classes.  They  are  not  his 
weapons,  but  his  armor.  They  constitute  the  foundation  of 
his  knowledge,  on  which  he  can  build  explanatory  stories  in 
his  many  times  of  need.  He  may,  for  example,  be  telling  his 
class  how  it  happens  that  the  capital  of  New  Jersey  is  located 
at  a  certain  point  on  the  Delaware,  where  there  are  rapids  at 
the  head  of  tide-water.  He  may  refer  to  the  growth  of 
Rochester  in  western  New  York  at  the  powerful  falls  of  the 
Genesee.  He  may  wish  to  mention  the  many  towns  and  cities 
of  the  West  that  have  grow-n  up  at  the  falls  and  rapids  of  riv¬ 
ers;  such  as  Louisville,  Minneapolis,  Grand  Rapids,  Sauk 
Rapids,  Rapid  City,  and  Great  Falls.  He  may  wish  to 
explain  why  water-power  towns  are  absent  in  certain  parts  of 
the  country,  and  comment  on  the  consequent  distribution  of 
manufacturing  industries.  In  all  this  he  will  find  satisfaction, 
and  his  class  will  find  entertainment  and  bright  instruction,  if 
he  addresses  them  as  one  who  is  well  informed  beyond  the 
page  of  his  text-book,  and  who  knows  more  than  he  tells. 

The  teacher  of  geography,  if  he  would  be  successful,  must 
not  stop  with  the  elementary  explanations  that  are  given  in 
the  text-books  of  the  day.  He  must  be  sufficiently  informed 
to  expound  the  text  of  the  books.  If  his  class  reads  of  the 
recession  of  Niagara  and  the  consequent  future  draining  of  the 
level  plain  now  drowmed  under  Lake  Erie,  let  him  emphasize 
the  story  by  telling  of  the  now  visible  plain  of  the  old  lake  of 
the  middle  Rhine,  lately  revealed  by  the  cutting  of  the  gorge 
below  Bingen ;  or  of  the  broad  lacustrine  plain  of  the  Red 
River  of  the  North,  laid  open  by  the  melting  away  of  an  icy 
barrier  over  Canada  that  not  long  ago  held  up  an  extended 
sheet  of  water  where  there  are  now  rich  wheat  fields.  When 
his  pupils  read  of  the  erosion  of  valleys,  of  which  all  the  books 
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now  make  some  mention,  he  must  tell  of  the  cafton  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  as  an  instance  of  a  vast  erosive  work.  But  he  must  also 
point  out  that  however  great  a  work  the  excavation  of  this 
cafion  is,  it  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  mighty  task  that 
awaits  the  river.  The  cafion  is  only  the  well-marked  water¬ 
way,  down  which  must  be  carried  all  the  stupendous  mass  of 
the  wasting  plateaus  on  either  side.  The  teacher  should,  when 
illustrating  the  vast  work  of  erosion,  turn  from  a  cafion,  how¬ 
ever  deep,  and  look  at  the  record  of  a  much  greater  destructive 
work  near  at  home  in  the  plateau  of  New  England — the  re¬ 
duced  remnant  of  a  once  great  mountain  system,  now  laid  low. 
Here  is  completed  the  work  that  the  Colorado  has  only  just 
begun.  If  the  class  learn,  as  they  should,  of  our  Atlantic 
coastal  plain  as  a  portion  of  the  sea-bottom  lately  raised  and 
laid  bare,  and  thus  exposed  to  erosion  by  rain  and  rivers,  let 
them  learn  also  of  old  lowlands,  now  raised  to  highlands,  and 
thus  exposed  to  a  renewed  attack  from  the  agents  of  erosion. 
This  again  may  be  illustrated  at  home,  for  our  New  England 
plateau  was  a  lowland  when  it  was  worn  down  from  its  once 
mountainous  height,  and  our  existing  valleys  have  been  exca¬ 
vated  only  since  the  lowland  was  subsequently  elevated  to  a 
higher  position,  as  a  gently  inclined  plateau,  with  its  soutlvern 
and  eastern  margin  at  the  seashore,  thence  rising  inland  until 
it  reaches  an  altitude  of  1500  or  1600  feet  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  Massachusetts. 

Although  some  of  these  statements  may  seem  novel,  yet 
they  fall  directly  in  line  with  others  of  simpler  nature  that  are 
not  only  asked  for  from  teachers,  but  taught  to  young  pupils. 
One  of  the  most  earnest  advocates  of  a  rational  and  observa¬ 
tional  method  of  teaching  geography  urges  that  the  surface  of 
the  earth  should  be  described  as  that  of  a  living  organism. 
He  teaches  the  washing  of  soil  down  slopes  and  the  likeness  of 
little  deltas  to  great  alluvial  plains,  even  as  first  steps  in  ele¬ 
mentary  classes.  Such  a  beginning  is  excellent ;  but  we  need 
a  legitimate  extension  of  this  beginning.  I  have  sometimes 
ventured  to  ask  teachers  questions  about  rivers  and  valleys, 
such  as  those  just  considered ;  and  it  appears  that  they  are 
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unfamiliar  matters.  Sometimes  they  are  regarded  as  irrele¬ 
vant  ;  as  belonging  to  geology  perhaps,  but  not  germane  to 
geography — the  “description  of  the  earth’s  surface.”  It  mat¬ 
ters  little  under  which  of  these  confluent  sciences  such  subjects 
are  catalogued;  but  I  protest  emphatically  against  the  belief 
that  they  are  beyond  the  necessary  equipment  of  teachers  of 
geography.  When  sand  dunes  are  described,  the  most  ele¬ 
mentary  teaching  of  geography  does  not  hesitate  to  explain 
their  origin  by  the  action  of  the  wind.  Volcanoes  are  seldom 
mentioned  without  some  reference  to  their  origin  by  eruption 
of  lava  and  ashes  from  a  deep-seated  source.  Few  text-books 
nowadays  omit  to  state  that  valleys  are  cut  out  by  streams; 
but  they  never,  as  far  as  I  know,  carry  the  same  explanation  to 
its  legitimate  end  and  instance  regions  where  the  valleys  have 
widened  so  far  as  to  consume  the  hills,  and  reduce  the  region 
to  a  worn-out  lowland,  a  lowland  of  denudation.  Yet  the 
relics  of  such  lowlands  dominate  our  geographical  forms  to-day. 
An  old  lowland  of  denudation  of  this  kind  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  and  widespread  element  of  the  topographic  feature  of 
our  Atlantic  slope.  No  just  comprehension  of  our  geography 
can  be  gained  without  some  appreciation  of  it.  What  I 
lament  is  that  while  a  beginning  of  physical  explanation  is 
made,  it  is  not  carried  out  systematically  and  seriously,  either 
in  the  text-book  or  in  the  preparation  of  the  teacher.  The 
text-book  falls  short  of  its  duty  in  failing  to  present  clearly 
enough  the  real  meaning  of  geographical  forms,  and  in  falling 
behind  the  progress  of  geographical  science  in  such  matters. 
The  teacher  too  often  halts  with  the  text-book.  The  princi¬ 
ples  and  explanations  are  not  difficult  for  children  to  under¬ 
stand.  They  are  readily  accepted  when  presented  deliberately 
and  in  gradual  succession,  with  vivid  and  correct  illustrations. 

More  attention  to  physical  geography  is  called  for  by  all  the 
leading  writers  on  the  improvement  of  geographical  teaching. 
More  study  in  this  direction  is  therefore  needed  by  those  who 
are  preparing  to  teach.  More  attention  to  the  home  district 
is  demanded  even  in  the  earliest  classes.  Fetter  training  is 
therefore  needed  in  the  appreciative  recognition  of  the  mean- 
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ing  of  the  physical  features  of  the  land  immediately  about  us ; 
for  wherever  the  teacher  goes,  his  geographical  laboratory  is  in 
the  fields  about  him,  and  he  must  be  prepared  to  solve  its 
problems  and  present  them  properly  to  his  classes. 

While  dwelling  on  the  importance  of  a  better  understanding 
and  teaching  of  physical  geography,  I  do  not  wish  to  under¬ 
rate  the  value  of  the  rational  teaching  of  political  and  descrip¬ 
tive  geography.  Yet  it  does  seem  that  until  the  features  of 
the  earth’s  surface,  the  fundamental  subject  of  geography,  are 
well  understood  in  their  natural  relations,  only  an  artificial 
meaning  can  attach  to  their  introduction  into  descriptive  geog¬ 
raphy.  It  is  excellent  to  read  of  the  introduction  of  fresh 
material  by  teacher  and  pupil  into  the  descriptions  of  one 
country  or  another.  I  plead  for  the  same  freshness  and  orig¬ 
inality  of  illustration  in  teaching  about  the  physical  features  of 
the  earth,  and  1  believe  that  in  the  coming  years,  a  much 
greater  share  of  time  will  be  allotted  to  this  division  of  the 
subject  than  is  now  the  case. 

The  change  that  lies  in  the  future  for  physical  geography 
has  already  overtaken  the  biological  sciences.  The  brief 
descriptions  of  numerous  species  of  plants  and  animals,  that 
children  once  learned  under  the  name  of  Natural  History,  are 
now  replaced  by  the  careful  examination  of  a  few  forms, 
chosen  to  illustrate  broad  homologies.  Physics  and  chemistry 
are  also  in  process  of  liberation  from  text-book  control,  and  no 
well-equipped  school  where  these  subjects  are  taught  is  now 
without  its  laboratory,  in  which  simple  experiments  may  be 
performed  by  the  pupils  as  a  means  of  really  learning  the  fun¬ 
damental  principles  of  these  sciences.  The  beginnings  of  a 
change  to  a  laboratory  method  in  teaching  geography  are  seen 
where  sand  and  clay  models  are  used ;  ^but  this  beginning 
leaves  nearly  everything  to  be  accomplished.  This  is  so 
partly  because  the  means  of  illustration  are  inadequate  and 
cease  in  the  higher  classes,  where  they  ought  to  be  extended ; 
and  partly  because  the  principles  that  should  guide  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  illustrations  of  one  kind  and  another  are  as  a  rule  so 
little  considered. 
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I  must  repeat,  in  order  not  to  be  misunderstood,  that  many 
subjects  and  illustrations,  which  are  here  referred  to  as  essential 
for  the  preparation  of  the  teacher,  should  be  known  not  in 
order  that  they  should  be  taught,  unless  in  the  higher  classes 
of  the  grammar  schools  or  in  high  schools.  They  should  be 
known  in  order  to  give  the  teacher  a  reserve  of  strength  with 
which  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  his  elementary  work.  I 
shall  again  take  up  some  specific  illustrations. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  brief  mention  that  is  made  in 
most  text-books  of  valleys  and  sometimes  of  land-forms  in 
general,  as  the  product  of  erosion  of  a  once  larger  land  mass, 
the  waste  of  the  older  land  having  been  carried  by  rivers  to 
the  sea.  But  where  do  we  find  the  deserved  mention  of  the 
forms  assumed  by  the  waste  of  the  land  on  its  way  to  the  sea? 
The  land  waste  encumbers  the  mountain  sides,  forming  vast 
talus  slopes.  In  dry  climates,  the  waste  extends  broadly  from 
the  base  of  the  mountains  over  the  lowlands  in  gently  inclined 
plains.  The  waste  often  clogs  rivers,  choking  up  their  valleys. 
Where  a  side  stream  brings  an  overload  of  waste  into  a  main 
stream,  it  builds  a  delta  at  the  junction,  just  as  the  main 
stream  builds  a  delta  at  its  mouth  in  standing  waste.  Indeed, 
sometimes  the  side  stream  chokes  up  the  main  river  and  con¬ 
verts  it  into  a  linear  lake,  like  Lake  Pepin,  a  beautiful  expansion 
of  the  upper  Mississippi.  I  have  told  children  of  this  lake; 
they  like  to  hear  of  it,  and  its  meaning  is  not  beyond  their 
comprehension.  In  direct  contrast  with  the  case  of  Lake 
Pepin,  an  overloaded  main  stream  builds  up  its  flood  plain 
with  the  excess  of  land  waste  that  it  brings  down  from  its 
head  waters.  Its  flood  plain  thus  rises  faster  than  the  plains 
of  the  small  side  streams;  and  these,  not  having  enough  land- 
waste  with  which  to  build  up  their  plains,  must  fill  their  valleys 
with  water  up  to  the  level  of  the  main  stream,  and  thus  form 
lakes  like  those  along  either  side  of  the  Red  River  of  Louisi¬ 
ana.  River  flood  plains  should  be  regarded  simply  as  the 
temporary  resting  place  of  the  excess  of  waste  thrown  into  the 
river  by  the  decay  of  the  land.  Being  composed  of  fine 
materials,  they  are  fertile  regions,  as  in  the  broad  bottom 
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lands  of  our  great  Mississippi.  Yet  they  may  be  traced  back 
by  gradual  changes  to  the  stony  talus  slopes  of  the  mountain 
sides,  with  which  they  are  in  many  ways  correlated.  A  whole 
series  of  interesting  comparisons  may  thus  be  introduced,  each 
one  having  for  its  object  the  illustration  of  some  otherwise 
barren  recitation  of  geographical  names.  Just  as  events  of 
human  history  serve  to  impress  the  relations  of  geographical 
forms  on  a  child’s  memory,  so  the  events  in  the  history  of 
the  forms  themselves  have  a  great  value  as  mnemonics.  They 
give  a  sense  of  reality  where  the  text-book  gives  little  more 
than  words. 

Teachers  have  sometimes  asked  me  where  they  should  go  to 
find  illustrations  of  the  kind  here  named.  No  one  book  con¬ 
tains  them.  Nothing  but  continual  searching,  reading,  and 
studying  will  secure  them. 

William  M.  Davis. 

Harvard  University, 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
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II. 


ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS  IN  ENGLISH  AT 
YALE. 

The  solitary  position  which  Yale  occupies — among  the  New 
England  Colleges,  at  least — in  requiring  no  English  at  all  of 
candidates  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class,  is  constantly 
made  the  theme  of  sorrowful  or  indignant  comment  in  educa¬ 
tional  journals.  Some  excitable  writers  see  in  the  fact  evi¬ 
dence  of  “  shameful  indifference  ”  or  even  “  hostility  ”  to  the 
English  language  and  its  literature.  The  only  concession  to 
the  mother  tongue  made  by  the  catalogue,  in  the  paragraph 
describing  the  terms  of  admission,  lies  in  the  words  which  call 
for  sight  translations  from  Prose  Latin  and  from  Xenophon 
“  into  simple  and  idiomatic  English." 

I  may  say  here,  in  passing,  that  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
where  the  writing  of  English  themes  is  not  prescribed,  good 
English  in  translations  is  much  insisted  on.  Translation  is, 
indeed,  a  valuable  exercise  in  rhetoric,  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
purely  rhetorical.  The  thought  is  furnished,  and  the  trans- 
lator  is  obliged  to  concern  himself  merely  with  the  form.  It 
may  also  be  said,  at  the  start,  that  the  fitting  schools  do  not 
appear  to  have  any  reasonable  grievance,  as  against  Yale,  in 
this  matter.  If  the  college  imposed  requirements  in  English 
which  were  fantastic  or  eccentric,  which  changed  from  year  to 
year,  or  were  inconveniently  different  from  those  imposed  by 
other  colleges,  there  might  be  just  ground  of  complaint.  As 
it  is,  the  task  of  the  preparatory  schools  is  made  just  so  much  ♦ 

the  easier,  as  regards  those  of  their  scholars  who  are  fitting  for 
Yale,  by  the  absence  of  any  requirement  whatever. 

I  may  dismiss  at  once  the  charge  that  the  failure  to  set  a 
paper  in  English  at  the  entrance  examination  argues  indif¬ 
ference  or  hostility  to  the  study.  It  is  not  the  business  of  the 
universities  to  put  the  seal  of  their  approval,  or  the  brand  of 
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their  disapproval,  upon  the  curriculum  of  the  schools.  There 
are  useful  studies  pursued  at  the  schools, concerning  which  the 
college  makes  no  inquiry.  We  do  not  examine,  for  instance, 
in  English  history,  in  human  physiology,  in  bookkeeping, 
music  reading,  mechanical  drawing,  or  the  Spanish  language — 
all  subjects  which  are  taught,  or  might  very  properly  be 
taught,  in  public  high  schools  and  private  academies^  What  is 
the  theory  of  an  entrance  examination  ?  I  take  it  to  be  this: 
it  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  candidate  is  prepared  to  go  on 
profitably  with  the  studies  of  the  freshman  year.  It  is  not  its 
purpose  to  determine  the  precise  stage  of  mental  development 
that  he  has  reached.  Now  the  studies  of  tlie  freshman  year 
at  Yale  are  prescribed  and  are  the  same  for  all.  They  are 
Greek,  Latin,  mathematics,  and  either  French  or  German. 
In  these  subjects,  therefore,  and  in  no  others,  the  college 
makes  sure,  through  its  entrance  examinations,  that  the 
incoming  freshman  has  brought  his  work  to  the  proper  point 
of  junction  with  the  work  of  the  first  college  year.  Outside  of 
these  subjects  he  may  have  much  or  little  knowledge  ;  but  this 
particular  knowledge  he  must  have,  in  order  to  keep  up  with 
his  class,  and  beyond  this  we  make  no  inquisition. 

I  am  not  saying  that  the  curriculum  of  our  freshman  year  is 
an  ideal  one  or  a  broad  one  ;  but  while  it  remains  as  it  is,  it 
w’ould  be  illogical  to  build  the  porch  wider  than  the  house. 
It  is  doubtless  desirable  that  a  boy  should  have  learned  a  num¬ 
ber  of  things,  of  which  he  will  not  be  challenged  to  show 
knowledge  at  the  threshold  of  the  university.  It  is  well,  e.  g., 
that  he  should  know  something  of  botany  or  some  other 
natural  science;  something  of  modern  European  history,  of 
Shakspere’s  plays,  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  But  so  long  as  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  these  does  not  lead  up  to  and  necessarily  precede  the 
studies  of  our  freshman  year,  we  do  not  examine  in  them,  any 
more  than  we  examine  in  general  information,  or  in  the  topics 
of  the  day  in  the  newspapers. 

We  object  to  loading  our  examinations  with  “  fancy  ”  sub¬ 
jects — with  subjects  which  are  not  de  rigueur.  With  the  great 
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increase  in  the  size  of  our  classes,  accompanied  by  no  corre¬ 
sponding  increase  in  the  number  of  our  faculty  of  instruction  ; 
with  the  strain  upon  our  resources  caused  by  the  opening  of 
recruiting  offices  at  a  dozen  different  points,  the  entrance  ex¬ 
amination  is  already  a  burden,  and  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
practical  economy  to  avoid  adding  to  it.  It  is  also  a  heavy 
burden  to  the  intending  freshman.  He  writes  steadily  for  two 
days  and  a  half,  and  his  average  age  has  risen  six  or  eight 
months  within  the  last  twenty  years.  If  the  time  ever  comes 
when  the  prescribed  curriculum  of  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  is  broken  up  into  elective  courses,  the  pressure  of  new 
subjects  to  get  their  claims  recognized  in  the  entrance  ex¬ 
amination  will  be  met,  as  it  is  now  at  Harvard,  by  splitting  up 
the  examination.  Greek  w'ill  be  made  voluntary,  and  perhaps 
a  part  of  the  Latin  and  mathematics ;  and  options  will  be 
allowed  in  the  modern  languages  and  physical  sciences.  Until 
this  is  done  I,  for  one,  am  opposed  to  adding  a  single  grain 
to  the  weight  of  our  present  requirements. 

The  reason  why  Yale  imposes  no  entrance  requirement  in 
English  now  becomes  obvious,  and  it  is  a  very  simple  one. 
Until  the  present  year  the  study  of  English  literature  and  the 
historical  study  of  the  English  language — including  courses  in 
Old  and  Middle  English — have  been  entirely  elective,  and  have 
been  confined  to  the  junior  and  senior  years.  This  year  an 
increase  in  our  teaching  force  has  made  it  possible  to  carry 
work  in  English  literature  proper,  back  into  the  sophomore 
class,  where  it  is  made  a  prescribed  study  for  half  of  the  year. 
The  course  given  includes  two  plays  of  Shakspere,  the  lyrical 
poetry  in  Palgrave’s  Goldeyi  Treasury,  and  selected  prose 
essays  from  Addison  to  Matthew  Arnold.  At  the  same  time, 
the  rhetorical  work  of  the  sophomore  class,  in  the  shape  of 
weekly  praxis  or  extempore  composition,  has  been  greatly  in¬ 
creased  ;  and  a  similar  weekly  drill  in  theme  writing  has  been 
extended  through  freshman  year,  where  hitherto  no  English  at 
all  has  been  taught.  But  this  advance  has  not  yet  bridged  the 
gulf  between  the  beginning  of  college  life  and  the  point  where 
English  language  and  literature  are  first  seriously  taken  up  as 
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academic  studies.  The  rhetorical  work  of  freshman  year  pre¬ 
supposes  no  previous  knowledge,  and  it  seems  unnecessary  and 
vexatious  to  demand  of  candidates  for  the  freshman  class, 
acquaintance  with  a  subject  which  they  are  not  called  upon  to 
continue  or  resume  until  after  they  have  passed  a  whole  year 
in  college.  When  English  shall  have  made  good  its  claim  to  a 
place  in  the  prescribed  curriculum  of  freshman  year;  or  when, 
instead  of  this,  the  curriculum  of  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  shall  have  been  broken  up  into  elective  groups,  it  will 
then,  perhaps,  be  rational  to  demand  of  the  schools  a  prepara¬ 
tion  which  will  enable  their  pupils  to  begin  the  more  advanced 
study  of  English  with  the  beginning  of  the  college  course.  I 
insert  a  “  perhaps  ”  here,  because  lam  still  in  some  doubt  upon 
this  point. 

“  For  ten  years  past,”  said  President  Eliot,  in  his  address 
before  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  February  22,  1884, 
^‘Harvard  University  has  been  trying,  first,  to  stimulate  the 
preparatory  schools  to  give  attention  to  English,  and,  secondly, 
to  develop  and  improve  its  own  instruction  in  that  depart¬ 
ment  ;  but  its  success  has  thus  far  been  very  moderate.  So 
little  attention  is  paid  to  English  at  the  preparatory  schools, 
that  half  of  the  time,  labor,  and  money  which  the  university 
spends  upon  English  must  be  devoted  to  the  mere  elements  of 
the  subject.”  It  certainly  seems  wasteful  for  a  university  to 
spend  its  energies  in  teaching  the  elements  of  any  subject, 
unless  it  be  of  such  a  subject  as  requires  a  certain  maturity 
of  mind  in  the  beginner,  like  mental  science,  or  of  such  a 
subject  as  comparative  philology,  which  presupposes  some 
acquaintance  with  two  or  more  languages.  Rather  than  teach 
the  elements  of  English  in  college,  it  would  be  better,  perhaps, 
not  to  teach  English  in  college  at  all.  But  here  one  is  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  confusion  in  the  use  of  terms.  What  are  the 
elements  of  English  ?  And  what  is  meant  by  English  ?  Are 
we  not  possibly  talking  here  about  two  or  three  distinct  things  ? 
In  a  sense,  we  may  be  said  to  teach  the  elements  of  English  at 
Yale  when  we  begin  reading  Shakspere  with  a  class  of  sopho¬ 
mores,  or  an  Anglo-Saxon  primer  with  a  class  of  juniors.  We 
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are  not  sure  that  any  member  of  the  former  class  has  ever  read 
a  play  of  Shakspere  before  ;  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  for 
every  member  of  the  latter  class,  the  Anglo-Saxon  primer  is 
his  first  introduction  to  the  speech  of  Alfred.  And  yet,  in 
another  sense,  we  take  it  for  granted  that  every  boy  who 
comes  up  to  his  entrance  examination  has  been  taught  the 
“  elements  of  English  ”  in  the  primary  school,  or  even  in  the 
nursery,  and  has  been  making  daily  use  of  the  language  for  at 
least  fifteen  years. 

When  English  is  spoken  of  as  a  subject  of  instruction  in 
schools  and  colleges,  it  may  mean  English  literature  or  it 
may  mean  the  English  language.  Reverting  now  to  what 
has  been  said  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  entrance  examination, 
we  do  not  examine  in  English  literature,  because  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  it  is  not  essential  to  enable  the  student  to  carry  on 
successfully  the  studies  of  our  freshman  year.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  do  not  examine  in  the  English  language  because  a 
knowledge  of  it  is  presumed'.  I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  a 
scientific  or  historical  knowledge  ;  I  am  not  talking  about 
English  philology.  I  mean  simply  a  practical,  a  usable  knowl¬ 
edge  :  I  mean  that  the  student  can  read,  write,  and  .speak 
English,  and  understand  it  when  spoken.  Such  a  knowledge 
of  it  is  necessary  to  him,  since  English  is  his  instrument  and 
the  vehicle  of  all  his  future  learning;  such  a  knowledge  of  it 
is  all  that  is  nece.ssary  to  him,  and  such  a  knowledge,  we  are 
sure,  he  does  in  fact  possess. 

But  here  I  shall  be  met  with  protests.  “You  say  there  is  no 
need  of  examining  him  in  English  because  he  knows  it  already. 
But  how  does  he  know  it?  Can  he  write  it  correctly,  without 
grammatical  or  rhetorical  solecisms  ?  Can  he  express  himself 
with  precision  and  clearness  in  pure,  forcible,  graceful  Eng¬ 
lish?  ”  To  which  it  may  be  answered :  He  knows  it  ten  times 
better  than  he  will  ever  know  any  other  language.  He  knows 
it  so  well  that  if  he  knew  German  and  French  one  half  as  well, 
he  would  be  regarded  as  an  accomplished  linguist ;  and  if  he 
knew  Greek  and  Latin  half  as  well  he  would  be  thought  a 
wonderful  classical  scholar.  He  may  be  guilty  of  frequent 
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blunders  in  syntax  and  spelling ;  he  may  use  a  word,  now  and 
then,  in  a  wrong  meaning;  his  written  style  may  be  feeble, 
awkward,  and  bad  in  every  rhetorical  particular.  But  in  spite 
of  all  this,  he  knows  and  employs  the  English  language,  for  all 
practical  ends,  better  than  the  most  highly  instructed  foreigner. 
It  is  his  birth  tongue.  And  yet,  upon  this  subject,  one  con¬ 
stantly  meets  with  the  most  surprising  statements.  Thus  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hunt  writes  “The  average  graduate  knows  everything 
else  among  liberal  studies  better  than  he  knows  his  own  lan¬ 
guage  and  literature.”  And  someone  quotes  from  President 
Eliot  to  the  same  effect:  “Upon  leaving  college  he  knows 
less  of  his  vernacular  than  of  any  other  language  that  has  come 
before  him.”  There  is. only  one  possible  sense  in  which  words 
like  these  can  be  true.  If  it  be  meant  that  the  graduate  has 
had  a  more  thorough  drill  in  the  paradigms,  constructions,  and 
grammatical,  machinery  generally  of  Greek  and  Latin  and 
German  than  in  those  of  his  native  speech,  the  fact  is  very 
likely  to  be  so.  Many  college  alumni  might  be  found  able  to 
analyze  XarBavaj  and  recite  the  list  of  prepositions  which 
govern  the  Latin  accusative,  but  quite  unable  to  tell  whether 
the  verb  /o  buy  is  weak  or  strong,  or  to  give  the  rule  for  the  use 
of  xvill  and  shall.  But  if  by  knowing  a  language  is  meant  the 
ability  to  understand  it  and  use  it,  such  assertions  as  I  have 
quoted  refute  themselves.  As  to  the  other  branch  of  the 
assertion — that  the  average  graduate  knows  everything  else 
better  than  his  own  literature — I  will  venture  to  say  that,  on 
the  contrary,  the  chances  are  that  he  knows  his  own  literature 
better  than  any  other,  though  it  may  not  have  been  taught 
him  in  the  class  room.  Very  probably  he  may  not  have  been 
so  carefully  guided"  in  his  choice  of  reading  in  English  as  in 
some  other  literatures.  He  has  not  ground  through  English 
masterpieces  a  hundred  lines  at  a  time.  Not  unlikely  he  has 
read  more  of  Homer  than  of  Milton  and  more  of  Horace  than 
of  Pope,  but  it  is  safe  to  guess  that  on  the  whole  he  has  read 
a  hundred  or  a  thousand  times  as  many  pages  of  English  as 
of  all  other  languages  put  together ;  and  that  among  these 
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pages  there  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  many  which  we  should  be 
justified  in  describing  as  literature ;  doubtless  poems  and 
novels  of  Scott,  Byron,  and  Dickens,  essays  of  Macaulay  and 
Lamb,  and  some  of  the  plays  of  Shaksperc,  to  make  a  min¬ 
imum  estimate. 

There  is,  then,  one  class  of  subjects  on  which  we  do  not 
examine,  because  a  knowledge  of  them  is  not  needed  in  the 
further  pursuit. of  the  prescribed  college  studies.  To  this  class 
English  literature  belongs.  There  is  another  class  of  subjects 
on  which  we  do  not  examine,  because  we  presume  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  them  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes.  To  this 
class  English  language  belongs.  We  do  not  examine  in  it  for 
precisely  the  same  reason  that  we  do  not  examine  in  geography, 
spelling.  United  States  history,  and  mental  arithmetic.  There 
used  to  be  entrance  requirements  in  geography  and  English 
grammar,  but  they  were  given  up  some  years  since.  They  had 
never  been  taken  very  seriously  either  by  the  examiner  or  the 
examinee.  Students  left  them  to  the  last,  made  a  hasty  cram 
review  of  them  in  two  or  three  days,  and  then  went  into 
examination  and  fared  with  them  as  it  pleased  Heaven.  Con¬ 
ditions  were  imposed  in  great  numbers,  but  not  very  strictly 
held  to.  It  was  felt  to  be  a  rather  hollow  ceremony  to  compel 
young  men  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  to  go  back  to  a  point  in 
their  education  which  they  had  passed  four  or  five  years  ago, 
and  get  up  once  more  their  parsing  and  sentence  analysis,  the 
principal  rivers  in  Asia,  and  the  capitals  of  the  Western  StJites. 
The  thing  was  a  nuisance  and  a  farce.  It  took  up  room  in  the 
examination,  and  wasted  the  time  of  the  instructors  who  read 
the  papers.  It  was  a  relief  when  it  was  dropped,  and  nothing 
was  lost  by  dropping  it.  It  would  be  a  pity  if  the  history  of 
entrance  examinations  in  English  should  be  like  this,  but  I  am 
afraid  there  is  danger  of  it,  if  they  are  introduced  prematurely 
and  before  we  have  ready  a  graded  and  systematized  college 
course  in  English,  beginning  with  freshman  year,  with  which 
the  course  in  the  fitting  schools  shall  dovetail  and  to  which 
they  shall  naturally  lead  up. 

Thus  far  I  have  been  trying  to  explain  the  reasons  of  a 
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practical  and  perhaps  temporary  kind,  which  make  Yale  Col¬ 
lege  hold  back  from  adding  English  to  its  entrance  require¬ 
ments.  They  are  reasons  growing  out  of  the  present  constitu¬ 
tion  and  limitations  of  its  curriculum  of  studies.  But  I  am 
aware  that  there  are  larger  questions,  questions  of  theory,  lying 
back  of  tliese,  which  I  have  not  discussed  and  which  it  may 
seem  that  I  am  seeking  to  evade.  My  readers  want  to  put  to 
me,  no  doubt,  some  such  inquiries  as  these:  Would  you,  if  you 
could,  introduce  English  as  an  elective  or  a  prescribed  study 
through  all  the  four  years  of  the  college  course  ;  and,  in  that 
case,  would  you  require  a  certain  amount  of  preparation  in  it 
for  admission  to  college?  In  other  words,  would  you,  in 
President  Eliot’s  phrase,  give  English  “  equal  academic  value 
or  rank  with  any  subject  now  most  honored  ?”  As  a  teacher 
of  English,  I  shall  possibly  seem  disloyal  to  my  colors,  if  I 
hesitate  to  answer  these  questions  in  the  affirmative.  I  have 
noticed  that  a  professor  of  any  branch  of  knowledge  is  apt  to 
feel  called  upon  to  pose  as  a  missionary  for  the  spread  of  his  own 
study  ;  to  claim  for  it  a  larger  share  than  has  yet  been  accorded 
it  in  educational  systems  ;  to  lament,  it  may  be,  the  “  shame¬ 
ful  indifference  ”  with  which  it  is  treated  by  our  leading  col¬ 
leges.  I  am  not  likely  to  undervalue  a  pursuit  in  which  I 
have  spent  twenty  years.  But  this  kind  of  talk  is  so  distaste¬ 
ful  to  me  that  I  will  rather  belittle  than  magnify  my  aposto- 
late.  I  will  even  acknowledge  that  I  have  no  very  decided 
answers  to  make  to  the  questions  which  I  have  just  supposed 
you  desirous  of  asking  me.  I  am  ready',  though  not  exactly 
urgent,  to  have  the  study  of  the  English  language  and  of 
English  literature  begun  as  an  elective  with  the  beginning  of 
freshman  year,  and  extend  through  the  entire  college  course. 
I  would  then  be  ready  to  require  candidates  for  admission  to 
college,  intending  to  elect  English  in  freshman  year,  to  pass  an 
entrance  examination  in  the  subject,  though  I  am  not  clear  in 
my  mind  as  to  the  precise  ground  which  such  an  examination 
should  cover.  The  preparation  in  English  recommended  by 
the  Commission  of  New  England  Colleges,  and  enforced  by  all 
the  colleges  in  that  league  except  Yale,  does  not  appear  to 
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have  satisfied  either  the  colleges  or  the  fitting  schools.  It  has 
been  constantly  under  fire,  and  has  been  attacked  for  the 
greatest  variety  of  reasons.  One  seldom  takes  up  an  educa¬ 
tional  periodical  without  finding  denunciations  of  the  incon¬ 
sistency,  the  superficiality,  the  vagueness,  the  difficulty,  the 
lack  of  unity,  etc.,  of  the  entrance  requirements  in  English  at 
our  colleges.  I  will  call  attention  here  to  one  only  of  the 
latest  expressions  of  this  discontent,  the  article  by  Mr.  Henry 
S.  Pancoast  in  the  February  number  of  the  EDUCATIONAL 
Review.* 

Furthermore,  I  would  not,  as  at  present  advised,  require 
English  of  all  candidates  for  admission  to  college,  but  only  of 
those  intending  to  elect  the  study  in  freshman  year;  and  I 
would  permit  these  to  substitute  it,  in  the  examination,  for 
an  equivalent  amount  of  something  else.  I  would  not  add  it 
to  the  present  requirements,  which  are  exacting  enough. 
Again,  I  do  not  feel  disposed  to  make  English  a  prescribed 
study  in  college,  whether  in  the  shape  of  literature  or  of  lan¬ 
guage  or  of  rhetoric  and  composition.  I  might  possibly  be  will¬ 
ing  to  vindicate  for  English  equal  academic  rank  with  any 
other  study;  but  I  should  hesitate  to  claim  for  it  that  privi¬ 
leged  and  unique  position  which  it  holds  in  President  Eliot’s 
own  university.  It  is  understood  that  at  Harvard  the  only  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  universal  prevalence  of  the  voluntary  system, 
is  the  prescribed  writing  of  themes.  This  is  by  reason  of 

’  The  teacher  of  a  preparatory  school  writes  to  me  as  follows  :  ”  The  position  of 

Yale  is  certainly  reasonable  :  I  think  it  is  wise . A  score  or  two  of  text-books 

diligently  conned,  full  of  clear,  terse,  correct  English,  have  given  the  boy  continual 
instruction  in  English  through  all  his  school  days  ;  and  as  continually  he  has,  or 
should  have,  the  watchful  care  of  teachers  jealous  for  good  English,  I  cannot 
imagine  conditions  more  favorable  for  cultivating  the  art  of  using  a  language.  Our 
school  gives  more  time  than  most  schools  do  to  classes  in  English.  But  we  value 
this  work,  beyond  the  elements  of  grammar,  chiefly  as  a  means  of  awakening  pupils 
to  the  worth  and  beauty  of  literature  and  somewhat  cultivating  their  taste.  In  this 
work  we  desire  the  utmost  liberty  to  choose  the  writings  which  most  interest  the 
instructor  and  in  which  he  thinks  he  can  get  his  pupils  most  interested.  The  colleges 
l)Other  us  with  their  specific  assignments.”  Another  master  of  a  fitting  school  said 
to  me  :  ‘‘I  may  tell  you,  in  confidence,  that  I  don’t  attempt  any  instruction  in  the 
English  required.  I  tell  the  boys  to  read  the  books,  and  that  is  all.”  Both  of  these 
schools  prepare  boys  for  Harvard  and  for  other  colleges  that  have  an  English 
requirement. 
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President  Eliot’s  view  as  to  the  place  occupied  in  a  liberal 
education  by  the  art  of  expression  in  the  mother  tongue. 
Most  teachers  have  doubtless  read  the  passage,  in  one  of  his 
addresses  or  reports,  which  is  the  locus  classicus  on  this  subject. 
I  have  not  the  words  at  hand  to  refer  to,  but  I  can  readily  be 
corrected  if  I  am  wrong.  They  declare  in  substance,  if  my 
recollection  serves  me,  that  a  man  who  can  speak  and  write 
his  own  language  correctly  is  an  educated  man.  It  is  open  to 
anyone  to  frame  his  own  definition  of  education.  But  I  should 
say  that  a  man  who  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of,  say, 
chemistry  or  political  economy,  or  any  other  branch  of  liberal 
knowledge,  though  unable  to  write  English  without  making 
many  mistakes,  would  have  a  better  education — i.  e.,  a  better 
intellectual  equipment — than  one  who  could  express  himself 
with  correctness,  or  even  with  elegance,  but  who  had  nothing 
in  particular  to  express. 

As  to  the  results  to  be  got  from  prescribed  work  in  com¬ 
position  or  theme  writing,  I  hold  very  paradoxical  opinions. 
I  am  not,  indeed,  so  radical  on  this  point  as  an  English  pro¬ 
fessor  of  my  acquaintance,  who  maintains  that  a  man’s  style 
is  often  injured,  if  not  actually  ruined,  by  composition  work 
in  school  and  college:  that  all  the  raciness  is  dried  out  of  it. 
But  I  believe  that,  in  proportion  to  the  labor  spent  in  the 
reading,  correction,  and  criticism  of  themes,  the  returns  are 
slight.  The  practice  of  writing  is  doubtless,  in  itself,  of  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  student,  but  what  he  derives  from  his  teacher’s  criti¬ 
cisms — beyond  the  merest  matters  of  grammar  and  sentence 
structure — must  be  chiefly  of  a  negative  kind.  The  teacher 
can  point  out  particular  errors  in  the  use  of  words  and  general 
besetting  faults  of  manner.  He  can  show  him  how  not  to  do 
it,  and  I  am  far  from  denying  the  usefulness  of  this  service. 
But  when  it  comes  to  stimulus  rather  than  repression,  the  blue 
pencil  is  “  not  in  it.”  ’  Strictly  speaking,  a  student  is  never 

*  Schoolmasters’  English — the  English  which  boys  writing  themes  are  taught  to 
use — is  carefully  denuded  of  all  peculiarities,  and  among  other  things  which  it  holds 
in  horror  is  slang.  Pedants,  prigs,  purists,  precisians,  and  all  dry-witted  and  thin- 
witted  persons  naturally  hate  slang,  because  it  is  alive.  Vous  avez  toujonrs  hai  la 
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taught  to  write.  He  catches  his  style  and  does  not  acquire 
it.  In  part,  it  is  his  natural  way  of  expressing  himself  and,  in 
part,  it  is  the  more  or  less  conscious  imitation  of  his  favorite 
books.  The  literary  art,  like  other  arts,  is  mimetic ;  the  young 
writer  begins  by  saying  things  in  the  way  in  which  he  is  ac¬ 
customed  to  hear  them  said,  adding  to  this  the  flavor  of  his 
own  individuality.  To  make  the  student  familiar  with  the 
best  models  of  literary  art  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  start  him 
in  business  on  his  own  account.  The  use  of  models  is  insisted 
upon  in  the  arts  of  design,  and  it  is  almost  as  useful  in  the  art 
whose  medium  is  words.  This  is  why  the  study  of  literature, 
including  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  is  more  fruitful  than 
that  of  formal  rhetoric.  The  one  proceeds  by  the  method  of 
concrete  examples  ;  the  other  by  general  rules  and  by  analy- 
sis — a  method  more  proper  to  science  than  to  art. 

But  this  is  a  longish  digression,  and  I  return  to  pick  up  a 
point  which  I  dropped  earlier  in  this  paper,  viz.,  the  threefold 
division  of  English  studies  into  rhetoric,  philology,  and  litera¬ 
ture.  As  to  the  barrenness  of  rhetoric,  considered  as  a  practi¬ 
cal  means  for  the  training  of  the  student  in  the  art  of  com¬ 
position,  I  have  just  expressed  myself.  But  as  a  disciplinary 
study  like  logic,  or  as  an  engine  of  culture,  like  “the  higher 
criticism  ” — whatever  that  mysterious  phrase  may  mean — 
rhetoric  has  undoubted  value,  especially  when  associated  with 
the  study  of  authors  like  Aristotle  and  Longinus,  as  suggested 
by  Mr.  J.  Churton  Collins  in  his  proposals  for  the  constitution 
of  a  school  of  literature  at  the  English  universities.  I  would 
not  stand  in  the  way  of  the  establishment  of  a  graded  elective 
course  in  rhetoric,  beginning,  say,  with  sophomore  year  and 

vie.  But  men  of  rich  natures  love  slang.  It  is  the  wild  game  of  language.  It 
abounds  in  imagination,  humor,  strength,  comes  warm  from  the  lips  of  the  people, 
and  is  the  fresh  product  of  the  creative  Impulses  by  which  all  language  was  originally 
made.  Nevertheless  there  is  slang  and  slang,  and  a  nice  taste  will  discriminate. 
The  chief  abuse  of  slang  is  to  make  it  a  mask  for  intellectual  poverty  or  laziness, 
by  allowing  its  formulas  to  take  the  place  of  more  precise  expression.  The  vulgar 
have  no  language  but  slang.  As  it  is  largely  figurative,  the  best  guide  to  its  true 
use  are  the  rhetorical  rules  for  the  employment  of  simile,  metaphor,  personification, 
etc. 
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extending  as  far  as  might  be  thought  desirable  ;  preceded, 
possibly,  by  the  prescribed  study  in  freshman  year  of  some  ele¬ 
mentary  text-book — say,  that  by  Professor  Hill  of  Harvard. 
Or  if  it  were  thought  best  to  begin  the  elective  in  rhetoric  with 
freshman  year,  the  elementary  work  might  be  done  in  the 
schools.  The  subject  demands  no  greater  maturity  of  mind 
than  portions  of  the  Greek  and  mathematics  taught  in  school, 
and,  being  digested  into  a  text-book,  could  be  as  easily  handled 
as  English  grammar  by  any  intelligent  teacher. 

As  to  English  philology,  or  the  historical  and  scientific 
study  of  the  language,  probably  all  would  agree  that  in  its 
more  advanced  grades,  including  Old  and  Middle  English,  it  is 
a  subject  for  specialists  and  should  remain,  as  now,  strictly 
elective.  There  is  no  good  reason,  however,  why  it  might  not 
be  begun  earlier  in  the  college  course.  An  elective  in  Old 
English  (Anglo-Saxon)  might  be  offered  in  sophomore  year ; 
and  an  elective,  or  perhaps  a  prescribed  course  in  some  elemen¬ 
tary  history  of  the  English  language  might  be  given  in  fresh¬ 
man  year,  as  is  now  done  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School. 
But,  as  already  said,  I  would  impose  no  entrance  requirement 
in  the  English  language,  taking  it  for  granted  that  every  candi¬ 
date  who  presents  himself  can  read,  write,  speak,  and  under¬ 
stand  his  mother  tongue  more  or  less  perfectly,  and  assuming 
also  that  he  has  learned  his  parts  of  speech  in  the  primary 
schools. 

I  come  now  to  literature  proper,  i.  e.,  the  study  of  English 
authors  and  English  literary  history ;  meaning,  by  literary 
history,  whatever  in  the  way  of  biography  and  of  social  or 
general  history  is  needed  for  an  intelligent  reading  of  the 
texts  studied.  And  here  I  confess  I  am  in  doubt  as  to  what 
the  ideal  policy  of  the  college  with  regard  to  an  entrance 
requirement  ought  to  be.  I  have  no  plan  to  bring  forward 
with  any  confidence.  Without  following  very  closely  the 
annual  reports  of  the  Commission  of  New  England  Colleges, 
and  without  making  a  study  of  the  entrance  requirements  laid 
down  in  the  catalogues  of  the  colleges  themselves — New  Eng¬ 
land  and  others — I  have  noticed  that  those  requirements  include 
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the  preparation  of  designated  works  such  as  The  Merchant  of 
Venice,  Comiis,  the  De  Coverley  Papers  from  The  Spectator, 
The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  this  or  that  essay  of  Macaulay.  I 
have  noticed  that  the  candidate’s  knowledge  of  the  books  pre¬ 
scribed,  as  well  as  his  ability  to  write  correct  English,  has 
been  tested  by  requiring  him  to  compose  a  short  essay  on 
some  one  or  more  topics  taken  from  these,  I  have  noticed 
finally  that  very  vigorous  objections  have  been  made  to  the 
principle  on  which  those  books  are  selected  and  to  the  use 
which  is  made  of  them  on  examination.  Mr.  Pancoast,  in 
the  article  already  mentioned,  thinks  that  the  Commission 
jumps  about  too  much, — from  Bacon  to  Addison,  from  Tenny¬ 
son  to  Dryden,  etc., — and  that  there  is  no  unity  in  the  knowl¬ 
edge  which  a  pupil  gets  from  this  kind  of  preparation.  He 
thinks  that  the  works  selected  for  examination  ought  to  have 
an  orderly  sequence,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  linked  to¬ 
gether  and  set  ofif  by  a  course  in  the  English  history  of  the 
periods  to  which  they  belong.  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  his 
criticisms,  which  look  reasonable  upon  the  face  of  them,  but  it 
strikes  me  that  the  course  in  literature  and  history  which  he 
proposes,  as  a  model  or  illustration,  is  going  to  add  very 
seriously  to  the  time  occupied  in  preparing  for  college.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hunt,  too,  in  the  article  which  I  have  already  quoted 
once  or  twice,  announces  a  rather  ambitious  programme  for  the 
average  sub-freshman,  when  he  says  that  he  “should  appear 
tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  English 
language  in  its  outline  facts  and  periods :  with  a  fair  knowl¬ 
edge  of  English  etymology  and  structure ;  with  a  substantial 
familiarity  with  the  composite  elements  of  the  English 
vocabulary,  and  conversant  with  at  least  the  primary  facts  of 
historical  English  literature  from  the  time  of  Bacon.” 

I  am  not  quite  certain  that  I  know  what  Professor  Hunt 
means  when  he  says  that  our  sub-freshman  should  have  a 
“  substantial  familiarity  with  the  composite  elements  of  the 
English  vocabulary.”  Does  he  mean  that  he  should  know  that 
English  words  are  derived  mainly  from  Anglo-Saxon,  Latin, 
and  Norman-French;  and  in  smaller  part  from  Norse,  Celtic, 
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Spanish,  and  many  other  tongues?  That  fact  is  quickly  learned. 
Or  does  he  mean  that  the  sub-freshman  should  be  capable  of 
picking  out,  in  a  given  passage  of  modern  English,  the  words 
which  came  from  each  of  these  various  languages?  That 
might  be  a  job  which  would  puzzle  some  who  are  not  sub¬ 
freshmen.  But  a  professor  of  rhetoric,  writing  of  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  English  in  the  schools,  may  be  pardoned  if  a  rose-colored 
mist  occasionally  settles  upon  his  phrase. 

The  question  whether  the  colleges  should  designate  for 
examination  particular  works  of  particular  authors ;  and  if  so, 
what  works  and  of  what  authors,  illustrates  one  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  literature  as  a  subject  for  academic  studies  and 
examinations.  It  would  doubtless  be  something  of  a  gain  if  an 
English  instructor  in  college,  in  beginning  this  subject  with  his 
class,  could  be  sure  that  they  had  all  read,  say.  The  Merchant 
of  Venice,  Comus,  The  Deserted  Village,  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
and  Macaulay’s  essay  on  Byron.  And  yet  it  is  not  clear  why 
the  reading  of  these  should  be  considered  a  necessary  prepa¬ 
ration  for  the  reading  of,  say,  the  first  book  of  the  Faerie 
Qtiecne,  King  Lear,  The  Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Church¬ 
yard,  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,  The  Heart  of  Midlothian,  Henry 
Esmond,  and  The  Idyls  of  the  King.  Why  might  not  the  student 
read  this  second  set  with  ease  and  profit,  even  if  he  had 
never  read  the  first  set  ?  Or,  indeed,  why  should  the  reading 
of  any  one  list  of  English  poems,  novels,  and  essays  precede 
the  reading  of  any  other  list?  Should  masterpieces  be  chosen 
first  and  writings  of  minor  importance  afterward,  or  how? 
There  is  no  very  obvious  principle  of  gradation  here.  The 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  German  authors  read  in  preparation 
for  college,  or  in  college,  are  arranged  without  much  trouble 
on  a  scale  of  difficulty.  No  one  thinks  of  reading  Thucydides 
before  Xenophon,  or  yEschylus  before  Homer,  or  Tacitus 
before  Caesar.  Instruction  begins  with  the  simpler  authors 
and  advances  to  the  harder.  But  in  works  written  in  our  own 
language  it  is  not  easy,  nor  is  it  perhaps  advisable  to  arrange 
our  reading  in  any  such  order.  Doubtless  Hamlet  presents 
harder  problems  for  the  youthful  mind  to  grapple  with  than 
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The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  ;  the  Ode  on  the  Intimations  of 
Immortality  is  more  esoteric  than  The  Battle  of  Hohenlinden  : 
the  poems  of  Donne,  Shelley,  and  Browning  are,  in  a  sense, 
more  “  advanced  ”  reading  than  the  poems  of  their  respective 
contemporaries,  Spenser,  Scott,  and  Longfellow. 

And  here  I  come  to  the  real  reason  why  universities  and 
other  learned  bodies  hesitate  to  give  English  literature  equal 
academic  rank  with  other  subjects.  It  is  not,  they  maintain, 
a  scientific,  but  an  aesthetic  subject ;  a  matter  of  taste  and  not 
of  knowledge,  and  therefore  not  properly  teachable.  It  is  belles 
lettres  ;  and  particularly  among  German  scholars,  who  are  great 
on  method,  belletristisch  is  an  adjective  of  contempt.  I  quote 
from  Mr.  Collins’s  excellent  little  book  on  The  Study  of  English 
Literature,  a  few  sentences  from  the  Times  report  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  Oxford  Congregation  in  1887,  when  it  was 
proposed  to  establish  a  school  of  literature  in  the  university, 
in  which  literature  and  not  .philology  should  have  the  greater 
weight  in  the  distribution  of  honors.  Professor  Freeman,  the 
historian,  opposed  the  motion  ;  he  said  “  there  were  subjects 
not  fit  for  examination  ;  such  were,  e.  g.,  questions  of  taste.” 
Professor  Earle,  the  university  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon, 
maintained  that  “the  higher  criticism  was  a  thing  oi'S't 
didauTov  ov6e  iB^raGTov  ”  (a  thing  neither  teachable  nor 
examinable).  And  from  a  letter  of  Professor  Freeman’s  in  the 
Times  for  June  8,  1887,  Mr.  Collins  further  quotes  as  follows  : 
“  There  are  many  things  fit  for  a  man’s  personal  study  which 
are  not  fit  for  university  examinations.  One  of  these  is 
‘literature’  in  the  ‘Lecturer’s’  sense.  He  tells  us  that  it 
‘  cultivates  the  taste,  educates  the  sympathies,  enlarges  the 
mind.’  Excellent  results,  against  which  no  one  has  a  word  to 
say.  Only  we  cannot  examine  in  tastes  and  sympathies.” 

Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  objections  which  are  made  by 
university  professors  to  the  establishment  of  literature  as  a 
subject  of  co-ordinate  academic  rank  with  other  subjects. 
They  regard  it  as  intangible,  vague,  invertebrate ;  as  not  ad¬ 
mitting  of  scientific  methods  ;  as  lending  itself  easily  to  dilet- 
tanteism  :  as  not  teachable,  in  short.  The  objection  was  put  in 
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familiar  colloquial  shape  by  the  friend  who  said  to  me  :  “  I 
don’t  see  how  you  are  going  to  teach  Shakspere.  I  see  how 
you  might  teach  Chaucer,  because  the  language  of  Chaucer  is 
obsolete  and  has  to  be  explained.  But  what  is  there  to  teach 
in  Shakspere  ?  Anybody  can  read  Shakspere  for  himself.” 
Mr.  Collins  is  very  scornful  of  these  objections.  But,  as  a 
teacher  of  English,  I  have  felt  their  force.  It  is  an  immensely 
difficult  subject  to  teach.  It  is  not  formulated  in  text-books ; 
it  does  not  offer  problems  for  solution.  It  is  not  equipped 
with  apparatus  and  with  time-honored  traditional  methods. 
The  teacher  himself  has  to  make  the  teaching.  In  giving 
instruction  in  a  foreign  language,  like  Greek  or  German,  the 
thing  to  be  done  is  plain.  The  student  must  be  taught  to  read 
the  language.  He  is  called  upon  to  render  a  passage  and  to 
answer  questions  in  construction  and  etymology.  The  teacher 
corrects  his  translation  where  necessary,  calls  attention  to  points 
that  might  be  overlooked — points  of  usage  or  verbal  form 
or  definition — and  then  goes  on  to  the  next  passage.  But  the 
task  of  the  instructor  in  our  native  literature  is  far  more  com¬ 
plicated  than  this.  There  is  no  question  here  of  translation  ; 
the  language  is  given.  His  function  is  with  subtler  and  more 
evasive  entities  than  nouns  and  verbs  ;  it  is.  as  Professor  Free¬ 
man  says,  with  tastes  and  sympathies.  The  teacher  is  called 
upon  not  to  translate,  but  to  comment,  interpret,  illustrate. 
Literature  is  an  easy  subject  to  lecture  upon,  but  a  hard  one  to 
teach.  Nevertheless  I  do  not  think  it  unteachable,  although, 
after  many  years’  experience,  I  do  not  feel  at  all  sure  that  I 
know  how  it  should  best  be  taught. 

An  illustration  of  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  attempt  to 
give  English  equal  academic  rank  with  any  other  subject  is 
afforded  by  Mr.  Collins’s  proposals  for  the  constitution  of  a 
school  of  literature  in  the  universities.  He  is  evidently 
haunted  by  a  misgiving  that  English  literature,  as  a  university 
study,  is  too  limp  to  stand  on  its  own  feet  and  needs  something 
else  to  stiffen  it.  This  stiffening  has  commonly  been  supplied 
by  philology.  Mr.  Collins  very  properly  protests  against 
studying  English  classics,  not  as  the  products  of  genius  and 
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art,  but  merely  as  illustrations  of  philological  laws.  The 
stiffening  which  he  would  supply  is  the  comparative  study  of 
the  English  with  the  -Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  Italian  litera¬ 
tures.  He  adds  a  rhetorical  or  critical  apparatus  for  such 
study :  the  application  to  English  literary  masterpieces  of  the 
principles  laid  down  in  Aristotle’s  Poetics,  Longinus’s  De  Sub- 
limitate,  the  treatises  of  Quintilian  and  the  like.  This  is  cer¬ 
tainly  what  Matthew  Arnold  would  have  called  a  serious  pro¬ 
gramme,  though  it  has  the  air  of  borrowing  its  seriousness  from 
outside,  and  recalls  the  time  when  the  course  in  “  English 
literature”  in  Yale  College  consisted  of  an  analysis  of  Demos¬ 
thenes,  On  the  Crozvn.  Mr.  Collins  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  true  road  to  Shakspere  is  through  Aristotle.  When  the 
mighty  Stagirite  has  to  be  called  in  to  justify  the  study  of 
Shakspeare,  we  are  very  near  to  giving  up  the  whole  conten¬ 
tion. 

Henry  A.  Beers. 

Yale  University, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


III. 


COMPULSORY  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  (I). 

BEGINNINGS,  1642-1850. 

The  demand  for  compulsory  education  in  this  country  has 
from  the  first  been  less  an  appeal  to  philanthropic  impulse 
than  a  sober  argument  from  grounds  of  political  expediency. 
In  other  countries,  notably  in  England,  the  prime  motive  of 
the  laws  compelling  school  attendance  is  to  prevent  the  weaker 
portion  of  society  from  wronging  itself.  In  our  American 
States,  wherever  compulsion  has  been  adopted,  it  has  been 
with  a  view  solely  to  the  safety  of  the  whole  body  politic,  and 
because  we  believed,  whether  wisely  or  unwisely,  that  only 
through  the  agency  of  stern  legal  enactments,  could  sufficient 
learning  be  diffused  among  our  people  to  insure  the  stability 
of  republican  institutions. 

A  century  and  a  half  before  the  British  Parliament  saw  its 
way  clear  to  inaugurate  a  system  of  compulsion,  even  for  a 
limited  class,  the  more  simple  society  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
had  reached  a  similar  conclusion,  starting  from  wholly  different 
premises.  To  the  founders  of  this  Puritan  commonwealth, 
popular  education  seemed  essential  to  the  very  existence  of 
statehood.  It  was  not  a  boon  to  be  conferred  on  this  class  or 
that  class,  to  be  doled  out  as  a  public  charity.  It  was  simply 
the  sine  qtia  non  of  political  vitality.  Government  could  have 
no  safe  or  rational  basis,  save  in  the  intelligence  of  all  the 
citizens. 

Nor  is  it  strange  that  such  communities  as  those  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  Connecticut  should  have  become  conscious  of 
educational  needs  very  early  in  their  history.  The  Engli.sh- 
man  of  that  time  in  his  old  island  home,  surrounded  from 
birth  by  the  thousand  and  one  influences  that  went  to  make 
the  civilization  of  the  seventeenth  century  what  it  was,  took 
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little  heed  of  the  intellectual  condition  of  those  who  were 
below  him ;  but  to  the  Englishman  colonized  in  these  new 
western  settlements,  alon.e  in  the  wilds  of  the  forest,  the 
thought  must  have  come  with  unwonted  force  that  the  culture 
of  the  youth  was  all  that  remained  between  the  civilization  of 
the  fathers  and  utter  barbarism.  Thus  it  was  that  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation  urged  the  claims  of  learning  as  they  had 
seldom  been  urged  before  on  any  community  in  the  world’s 
history,  and  the  founders  of  New  England  early  resolved  that 
the  state  should  assume  the  function  of  directing  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  its  youth.  The  element  of  compulsion  was  not  absent 
from  this  original  conception  of  the  duty  of  the  state.  In¬ 
deed,  it  was  accepted  as  a  necessary  corollary,  if  not  an 
essential  part  of  that  conception.  Nothing  in  our  American 
school  systems  has  been  regarded  by  foreigners  as  more  char¬ 
acteristic  than  the  school  tax  itself,  and  yet,  in  at  least  two 
instances,  compulsory  school  .attendance  preceded  the  school 
tax. 

Massachusetts  is  proud,  as  well  she  may  be,  of  her  early 
record  in  educational  legislation.  The  famous  law  of  1642  has 
been  so  often  quoted  that  its  phraseology,  quaint  and  forceful 
after  the  manner  of  the  times,  is  by  no  means  unfamiliar,  and 
yet  so  important  for  my  present  purpose  is  each  clause  of  this 
venerable  edict  that  I  venture  to  reproduce  it  here,  and  its 
publication  at  this  time  will  serve  to  remind  us  that  we  of 
to-day  stand  removed  just  250  years  from  the  beginnings  of 
compulsory  education  on  this  side  the  Atlantic. 

"Forasmuch,”  runs  the  preamble,  “as  the  good  Education  of 
Children  is  of  Singular  behoofe  and  benefit  to  any  Common¬ 
wealth,  and  whereas  many  Parents  and  Masters  are  too  indul¬ 
gent  and  negligent  of  their  duty  in  that  kind; 

“It  is  Ordered,  that  the  Select  men  of  every  Town,  in  the 
several  Precincts  and  quarters  where  they  dwell,  shall  have  a 
vigilant  eye  over  their  brethren  and  neighbours,  to  see.  First 
that  none  of  them  shall  suffer  so  much  Barbarism  in  any  of 
their  families,  as  not  to  endeavor  to  teach,  by  themselves  or 
others,  their  Children  and  Apprentices,  so  much  learning,  as 
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may  enable  them  perfectly  to  read  the  English  tongue,  and 
knowledge  of  the  Capital  Lawes';  upon  penalty  of  twenty 
shillings  for  each  neglect  therein.” 

Then  followed  the  well-known  statute  of  1647,  framed  to  the 
end  “that  Learning  may  not  be  buried  in  the  Graves  of  our 
fore  Fathers,  in  Church  and  Common-wealth” — the  foundation 
of  the  school  system  of  the  colony.  By  this  law  it  was  defi¬ 
nitely  provided  that  every  town  of  fifty  families  should  main¬ 
tain  a  school  for  instruction  in  reading  and  writing,  while  every 
town  of  100  householders  was  required  to  open  a  grammar 
school  to  fit  youth  for  the  university.  The  example  thus  set 
by  Massachusetts  Bay  was  soon  follow^ed  by  Connecticut, 
w'here  it  was  ordered  that  schools  be  established,  on  the  same 
conditions,  and  that  the  town  officers  use  due  vigilance  against 
the  “barbarism”  of  ignorance. 

In  those  days  in  New  England  laws  were  not  made  merely 
to  grace  the  statute  books.  Legislation  was  serious  business. 
Public  sentiment  seems  to  have  been  enlisted  in  favor  of  com¬ 
pulsion  before  there  was  any  legal  enactment  on  the  subject, 
and  when  the  enactment  came  it  was  enforced.  In  later  times, 
there  were  periods  of  comparative  retrogression,  when  public 
opinion  availed  little,  and  law  less ;  but  through  all  the  years 
the  underlying  principle  has  held  its  own  remarkably  well. 
Historians  have  found  ample  evidence  of  the  utility  of  these 
early  school  laws  in  the  uniformly  high  level  of  intelligence 
which  honorably  distinguished  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
from  the  earliest  times. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  educational  system  of 
Massachusetts  was  founded  have  been  tersely  summarized  as 
follows : 

“A  homogeneous  and  well-to-do  people,  coming  in  consider¬ 
able  numbers  and  settling  somewhat  close  together; 

“This  people,  by  a  pious  indirection,  self-governing  from 
the  beginning,  subject  to  no  proprietor,  patroon,  foreign 
corporation,  or  royal  governor,  scarcely  subject  even  to  a 
king; 

“A  central  representative  government  having  original  and 
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supreme  jurisdiction,  by  which  local  autonomy  was  rigidly 
circumscribed ; 

“A  considerable  body  of  university  educated  men,  clergy, 
men  and  others; 

“A  suffrage  restriction  of  such  a  character  as  to  give  to  this 
body  controlling  influence; 

“Civil  units  for  all  local  purposes  instead  of  ecclesiastical 
ones,  towns  and  not  parishes ; 

“A  form  of  church  polity  democratic,  corresponding  to  the 
civil  polity.”  ' 

But  the  simple  social  arrangements  of  those  early  times  were 
gradually  changed.  A  new  industrial  system  began  to  prevail 
in  many  parts  of  New  England.  After  the  Revolution,  fac¬ 
tory  labor  began  to  have  an  important  place  in  the  social 
organization.  Early  in  the  present  century,  the  binding  out  of 
young  children  to  labor,  with  the  consequent  deprivation  of 
school  privileges,  had  become  so  great  an  evil  that  the  old  laws 
were  found  insufficient  checks.  Connecticut,  in  1813,  required 
that  all  children  employed  in  factories  be  taught  the  three 
common  branches,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  but  there 
was  no  provision  for  school  instruction.  Doubtless  the  ap¬ 
prentice  system  rendered  such  a  provision,  at  that  time,  prac¬ 
tically  impossible.  Massachusetts  first  faced  the  problem  in 
1836.  In  that  year  a  law  was  passed  which  provided  that  no 
children  under  the  age  of  fifteen  should  be  employed  in  manu¬ 
facturing  establishments  unless  they  should  have  attended 
some  public  or  private  day  school  for  at  least  three  months 
out  of  the  twelve  preceding  each  year  of  employment. 

It  may  be  well  to  note  here  what  had  at  that  time  been 
accomplished  in  English  factory  legislation,  as  regards  educa¬ 
tion.  The  act  of  1802  required  all  apprentices  in  cotton  and 
woollen  mills,  during  the  first  four  years  of  their  apprentice¬ 
ship,  to  be  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  “or  either 
of  them,”  upon  every  working  day  during  the  hours  of  work, 
by  a  teacher  provided  and  paid  by  their  employer.  There 

'  George  H.  Martin,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence, 
Philadelphia,  1891. 
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was  also  provision  for  religious  instruction.  It  was  this  Eng¬ 
lish  statute,  doubtless,  which  suggested  that  framed  by  Con¬ 
necticut  a  few  years  later.  Neither  required  school  attend¬ 
ance,  but  instruction  within  the  mill  was  compulsory.  Both 
laws  operated  on  the  employers,  and  not  on  the  parents. 

The  next  important  step  in  English  factory  legislation  was 
the  act  of  1833,  which  provided,  in  the  first  place,  for  the 
appointment  of  inspectors  of  factories  to  enforce  observance  of 
the  law.  The  minimum  age  of  children  employed  in  factories 
was  made  nine  years,  and,  from  nine  tb  thirteen,  such  children 
were  required  to  attend  two  hours  each  day,  for  six  days  of 
every  week,  some  school  chosen  by  the  parents,  or,  in  default 
of  such  choice,  appointed  by  the  inspector.  Both  parents  and 
employers  were  made  liable  to  fines,  the  parents  up  to  twenty 
shillings,  the  employers  up  to  twenty  pounds.  This  act 
applied  to  nearly  all  the  textile  manufacturers.* 

As  compared  with  the  English  laws  of  that  time,  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  enactment  of  1836  was  very  defective.  It  fixed  no 
minimum  age  for  the  employment  of  children.  It  placed  no 
responsibility  whatever  on  the  parents.  The  time  of  required 
attendance  was  too  short  to  warrant  profitable  results. 
Finally,  while  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars  was  imposed  on  owners, 
agents,  or  superintendents  of  factories  for  each  violation  of 
the  law,  there  was  no  prosecuting  officer  to  make  such  a  pro¬ 
vision  effective.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
Massachusetts  had  one  powerful  advantage  over  England  in 
the  securing  of  school  attendance,  even  in  the  absence  of  effi¬ 
cient  legal  enactments.  This  advantage,  of  course,  lay  in  her 
admirable  free  school  system  itself,  which  by  its  very  existence 
and  status  in  the  commonwealth  did  much  to  make  compul¬ 
sion  needless.  Then,  too,  the  class  affected  by  this  kind  of 
legislation,  compared  with  the  corresponding  class  in  England 
then  or  in  our  own  country  to-day,  was  numerically  small. 
Accurate  labor  statistics  of  the  first  half  of  this  century  are 
wanting,  but  we  know  that,  while  children  were  employed  in 

’  Mr.  John  White,  Laws  on  Compulsory  Education,  Fortnightly  Review,  June, 
1876. 
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the  factories,  they  were  American  children,  from  American 
homes,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  now.  They  grew  up  in 
the  traditions  of  a  people  which  for  two  hundred  years  had 
hardly  known  a  time  when  the  humblest  citizen  could  not  read 
the  laws  of  the  commonwealth.  The  statesmanship  of  Win- 
throp  had  not  been  fruitless.  His  statutes  were  no  longer 
formally  in  force,  but  no  corner  of  New  England  was  free  from 
their  influence  and  spirit.  A  very  different  environment  was 
this  from  that  of  the  English  factory  employee  of  fifty  years 
ago.  Behind  him  were  generations  of  unlettered  toilers  like 
himself,  but  not  until  recent  times  had  “government”  under¬ 
taken  to  look  after  the  intellectual  needs  of  his  children,  and 
“government”  was  a  mysterious  agency  with  which  he  had 
nothing  to  do  if  he  could  help  it.  And  yet,  while  the  con¬ 
ditions  in  Massachusetts,  in  the  main,  were  unusually  favorable 
to  the  extension  of  popular  education,  new  obstacles  were 
arising  whose  circumvention  demanded  a  statesmanship  of  the 
most  alert  and  sagacious  order.  Mention  has  been  made  of 
the  industrial  changes  which  marked  the  early  decades  of  the 
present  century,  and  of  their  relations  to  educational  problems. 
Difficulties  even  more  serious  were  threatened  by  the  rapid 
influx  of  a  foreign  population.  The  people  were  losing  their 
boasted  homogeneity.  There  was  no  mistaking  that.  Could 
the  much  vaunted  institutions  of  the  Puritan  regime  survive 
under  the  new  social  conditions?  In  a  future  paper  an 
attempt  will  be  made  to  show  how  this  question  has  been 
answered  by  the  logic  of  events. 
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IV. 


THE  PARALLEL  STUDY  OF  GRAMMAR. 

Tlie  need  of  greater  uniformity  in  the  teaching  of  the  gram¬ 
mars  of  different  languages  was  first  forced  upon  my  attention, 
in  a  practical  form,  when  I  was  a  schoolmaster.  Every  class¬ 
room  had  a  different  set  of  grammatical  terms.  It  needed 
little  reflection  to  see  that  this  want  of  uniformity  did  not 
correspond  to  any  radical  and  inexpugnable  differences  in  the 
languages  concerned;  were  not  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German, 
and  English  sister-languages,  members  of  the  great  Indo-Eu¬ 
ropean  family  ?  Was  it  a  priori  likely  that  their  grammatical 
systems  should  be  so  diverse  as  was  implied  by  the  practice  of 
schools?  If  not,  was  it  not  possible  that  something  might 
be  done  to  introduce  concentration  into  the  teaching  of  lan¬ 
guages  by  a  well-considered  and  uniform  grammatical  scheme  ? 
Would  not  such  a  measure  be  sure  to  save  time  and  tend  to 
clear  up  the  ideas  of  pupils  on  many  an  obscure  point? 

Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  an  attempt  to  analyze  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  average  schoolboy  or  schoolgirl  on  the 
subject  of  tenses.  Suppose  the  pupil  has  to  parse  the  verb  in 
After  the  Commonwealth  came  the  Restoration  he  will 
probably  win  his  teacher’s  approval  if  he  calls  it  past  indefinite 
— indefinite  because  the  action  is  marked  as  neither  continu¬ 
ous  nor  complete.  Suppose  that  he  is  now  told  to  translate 
this  sentence  into  French;  he  will  probably  try  ^  la  Ktfpiib- 
liqtie  a  succ^d^  la  Restaiiration,  for  does  not  his  sacred  book — 
his  grammar — tell  him  that  the  past  indefinite  of  succ^der  is  a 
siicc^dd  ?  At  the  same  time,  if  his  eye  wanders  over  the  page, 
he  may  observe  that  the  form  translated  by  the  English 
“  followed  ”  is  not  a  succddd,  but  succdda,  and  that  this  is  called 
past  definite.  His  teacher,  too,  will  tell  him  that  in  the  sen¬ 
tence  in  question  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  d  la  Rdpublique 
succdda  la  Restauration  ;  “  it  is  a  definite  statement  of  histor- 
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ical  fact,”  he  says,  “  of  which  the  date  might  be  given :  hence 
we  want  not  the pass^  inddfini  but  the  passd  ddfini."  This  is  a 
little  discouraging,  for  the  pupil  cannot  help  asking,  silently  if 
not  audibly,  is  not  the  sentence  in  English  also  a  definite 
statement  of  the  historical  fact  of  which  the  date  might  be 
given?  Still  he  submits,  perhaps  recording  the- observation 
that  there  is  something  indefinite  about  the  English  sentence, 
though  he  does  not  see  exactly  what.  In  the  next  class  the 
same  sentence  has  to  be  translated  into  Latin.  What  is  the 
Latin  past  indefinite?  He  is  surprised  to  find  that  there  is 
none  !  But  stay  ;  here  is  a  form  which  is  translated  “loved  ” 
or  “has  loved.”  But,  why  is  it  called  perfect  f  The  answer 
is  that  the  Latin  language  has  only  one  form  for  two  some¬ 
what  different  meanings,  and  the  form  is  called  after  the  less 
common  usage  of  it.  The  pupil  then  proceeds  to  the  Greek 
class-room,  where  he  hears  the  tense  that  corresponds  to  the 
English  “  came,”  called  an  aorist,  and  this  term  is  explained 
to  him  as  meaning  indefinite,  t.e.,  past  indefinite  (in  the  Indic¬ 
ative).  Then  why  should  not  the  French  succida  be  also  called 
an  aorist  ?  Again  he  is  told  that  the  French  tense  was  called 
prdtdrit  aoriste,ox  inddfini,  or  inddtermind  by  French  grammari¬ 
ans  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries ;  ‘  but  that  mod¬ 
ern  grammarians  have  changed  the  name,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  French  Academy.  It  would  take  too  long  to  explain  to 
him  exactly  why.  Of  one  thing,  however,  the  pupil  will  feel 
confident — the  Germans  and  the  English  are  of  one  blood : 
surely  the  German  grammar  will  call  the  corresponding 
German  form  {folgte  or  kam)  a  past  indefinite.  The  young 
philologist  turns  eagerly  to  his  German  grammar :  what  is  his 
dismay  to  find  it  called  IMPERFECT  * — not  even  past  imperfect ! 

^  e.g.,  Estienne,  Granimaire  Fran^aise,  says,  “  II  denote  Taction  ou  passion  par- 
faicte,  duquel  toutefois  le  temps  n'est  pas  bien  determine  de  sorte  qu'il  despende 
de  quelque  autre.”  Of  the  form  then  called /r/Z/rf/  compost  or  defini  or  dttermin/, 
he  says,  “H  signifie  le  temps  du  tout  passe,  ne  requerant  aucune  suite  qui  luy  soit 
necessaire  pour  donner  perfection  du  sens.”  Mr.  II.  Sweet  uses  the  term 
in  precisely  the  same  sense  and  applies  it  to  the  English  “  I  was  writing,”  “  I  have 
written.”  because  these  tenses  suggest  in  themselves  a  reference  to  a  definite  point 
of  time,  i.  e.,  because  they  are  relative  tenses. 

*  That  the  term  imperfect — so  commonly  employed  in  the  German  grammars  used 
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“  Imperfect,”  his  teacher  will  explain,  “as  distinct  from 
perfect :  must  not  every  tense  be  either  perfect  or  imperfect  ?  ” 
But  the  effect  of  explanations  will  now  be  simply  to  make  him 
feel  that  he  is  altogether  on  the  wrong  tack  ;  as  for  trying  to 
understand  the  relation  of  the  terms  used  to  denote  this  tense 
in  different  languages — that  way  madness  lies;  a  very  Proteus 
of  a  tense  it  appears  to  him — now  a  bush,  now  a  bear,  now 
running  water.  His  only  hope  lies  in  keeping  a  separate 
compartment  of  his  mind  for  each  separate'  language.  Per¬ 
fect  in  Latin,  aorist  in  Greek,  past  indefinite  in  English, 
past  definite  in  French,  imperfect  in  German — qiiot  linguce, 
tot  nomina. 

Space  does  not  permit  even  the  briefest  discussion  of  the 
perplexities  involved  in  the  ordinary  terminology  over  the 
whole  field  of  grammar.  Ab  uno  disce  omnes.  Every  practical 
teacher  knows  where  the  shoe  pinches.  The  parts  of  speech 
are  classified  differently  in  different  languages  (articles,  pro¬ 
nouns  and  adjectives,  adverbs  and  conjunctions).  French  has 
a  “  participle  ”  where  Latin  has  a  “gerund”  (cf.  Icgeudo,  en 
lisatif).  Some  languages  have  a  “  Conditional  Mood,”  others 
have  none,  although  all  express  the  same  kinds  of  conditional 
sentences.’  Sentences  are  analyzed  quite  differently  in  dif¬ 
ferent  languages,  the  cardinal  term  “predicate”  being  in  some 
cases  used  to  include  the  verb,  in  others  to  exclude  it,  some¬ 
times  even  to  denote  the  verb  alone ;  “complement,”  “attri¬ 
bute,”  and  “  object,”  “  active,”  “  passive,”  “  middle,”  “  neuter,” 
“transitive,”  and  “intransitive,”  “complex,”  “compound,” 
and  “compound-complex,”  and  a  host  of  similar  terms  vary  in 

in  English  and  probably  also  in  American  schools — is  a  misnomer  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  by  I.attmann  in  his  Deutsche  Grammatik.  The  German  kam  has  all  the 
meanings  of  the  English  came,  and  both  ought  to  be  called  simply  past,  being  equiva¬ 
lent  sometimes  to  the  Greek  aorist  (Indie.  iflStr:zcame\  sometimes  to  the 
Latin,  Greek,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  imperfect  (i.  was  coming.  2.  used 
to  come). 

*  The  term  “  Conditional  Mood  ”  is  objectionable  (i)  because  it  is  not  the  mood  of 
the  clause  of  condition  (the  If-clause)  ;  (ii)  because  one  of  its  most  frequent  uses 
is  in  sentences  like  “  he  said  that  he  would  come,”  which  have  nothing  characteris¬ 
tic  at  all  to  do  with  conditional  sentences,  but  mark  an  action  as  in  prospect  in  the 
past ;  (iii)  because  the  form  is  historically  either  a  Subjunctive,  as  in  German  {wiirde 
kommen),  or  an  Indicative,  as  in  French  (^viendrait). 
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definition,  and  soon  come  to  be  to  the  pupil  mere  sound  and 
fury,  signifying  nothing.  This  is  the  result,  not  of  employ- 
ing  grammatical  terminologyl,  which,  if  rightly  used,  is  an 
indispensable  aid  to  clear  teaching,  but  of  employing  it 
vaguely  and  inconsistently.  Many  of  the  distinctions  which 
are  insisted  upon  depend  not  on  any  peculiarities  of  the 
languages  in  question,  but  simply  upon  differences  of  opinion 
among  grammarians.  The  reformer  feels  like  the  woman 
who  told  Professor  Adams  that  she  could  quite  well  under¬ 
stand,  after  his  explanation,  how  the  stars  were  discovered, 
but  “how  did  people  find  out  ihcir  na7nes  ? " 

In  whatever  way  or  ways  the  difficult  problem  of  gram¬ 
matical  nomenclature  is  to  be  solved,  one  thing  seems  clear, 
that  the  terms  at  present  in  vogue  in  different  languages  are 
not  adapted  to  be  used  side  by  side.  They  are  the  product 
of  the  ingenuity  of  Greek  philosophers,  Roman  emperors, 
academies,  schoolmasters,  philologists,  each  working  entirely 
from  his  own  point  of  view  and  in  the  interests  of  some  par¬ 
ticular  grammatical  system  or  convenience.  The  Greeks  did 
not  care  about  barbarian  tongues ;  the  academies  were  think¬ 
ing  only  of  the  purity  of  their  national  languages ;  the 
philologists  were  not  always  profoundly  concerned  with  the 
practical  difficulties  of  the  schoolmasters;  none  of  the  makers 
of  grammatical  terminology  considered  the  needs  of  pupils 
who  study  several  different  languages  at  once.  Voices  were, 
no  doubt,  raised  here  and  there  in  favor  of  co-ordination  and 
uniformity.  Three  hundred  years  ago  Ratke  and  Comenius 
proclaimed  the  principle  that  the  grammar  taught  in  any  one 
school  should  be  all  of  a  piece.  But  their  principles  remained 
mere  pious  aspirations,  without  effect  upon  the  practice 
of  schools,  till  the  present  century.  Within  the  last  fifty 
years  various  tentative  efforts  in  the  direction  of  co-ordinat¬ 
ing  terminology  have  been  made.  In  1840  Thiersch  declared 
that  two-thirds  of  the  labor  of  learning  Greek  might  be  saved 
by  making  its  grammar  parallel  to  that  of  Latin.  In  1843 
Kriiges  brought  out  a  pamphlet  insisting  on  the  same  points, 
and,  moreover,  carried  out  the  principle  to  a  limited  ex- 
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tent  in  his  Latin  grammar.  In  1852  Curtius  explained  in 
the  preface  to  his  Greek  grammar  how  Latin  and  Greek  might 
be  connected  on  a  philological  basis;  and  in  1866  Lattmann 
maintained  that  for  German  pupils  Latin,  Greek,  and  the 
mother  tongue  should  be  treated  as  forming  a  single  group 
{zur  Methodik  des  grammatischen  Unterrichts  in  lateinischen  und 
deutschen).  In  Denmark  Madvig  appeared  in  support  of  co¬ 
ordinating  Greek  and  Latin.  But  in  the  main  teaching 
went  on  as  before.  No  comprehensive  plan  had  been  pro- 
posed,  dealing  with  all  the  languages  taught  in  schools;  still 
less,  was  any  such  plan  actually  carried  out  in  a  series  of 
parallel  grammars.  The  improvements  made  were  good,  so 
far  as  they  went ;  but  they  were  limited  by  the  shackles  of 
the  old  system.  The  reformers  did  not  insist  on  the  principle 
that  instruction  should  proceed  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown,  i.  e.,  from  the  mother  tongue  to  the  foreign  tongue. 
In  syntax,  especially,  they  failed  to  draw  up  a  general  scheme 
which  should  be  universally  applicable  and  serve  as  a  point  of 
departure— TToi)  (TTcS — in  dealing  with  the  varying  usages  of 
different  languages.  Syntax  continued  to  revolve  round 
accidence,  setting  forth  the  “  uses  of  forms  ”;  the  fact  was 
not  recognized  that  sentence-construction  and  uses  of  forms 
are  two  different  things,  or  at  any  rate  two  entirely  different 
ways  of  regarding  the  phenomena  of  language. 

It  was  in  view  of  facts  like  these  that  a  society  called  the 
Grammatical  Society  was  formed  in  Birmingham  in  the 
year  1885.  It  was  joined  by  all  the  leaders  of  the  teaching 
profession  in  the  town,  and  soon  attracted  members  not  only 
from  other  parts  of  our  own  country,  but  also  from  the  Con¬ 
tinent  and  the  United  States.  I  gratefully  remember,  as 
secretary,  the  letters  of  encouragement  that  we  received  from 
teachers  abroad,  and  the  liberal  help  which  was  accorded  to  us 
in  the  form  of  suggestions  and  criticisms  on  the  fly-leaves  which 
we  circulated.  The  leading  principle  of  the  society  was  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  following  extracts  from  its  prospectus: 

The  object  of  the  Grammatical  Society  is  to  introduce  simplicity  and  uniformity 
into  the  teaching  of  grammar.  Its  members  believe  that  unnecessary  difficulties  are 
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at  present  caused  by  diversity  of  method  and  terminology  ;  that  the  discordant 
classifications  and  names  adopted  in  the  grammars  of  different  languages  may  be,  at 
least  partially,  harmonized  by  the  adoption  of  a  common  point  of  view  ;  and  that 
the  teaching  of  each  language  may  gain  by  a  more  thorough  comparison  with  the 
grammars  of  other  languages. 

(i)  The  sphere  of  what  is  common  to  different  languages  should  be  indicated 
more  accurately  than  at  present  by  identity  of  name. 

(ii)  Divergencies  should  be  marked  by  differences  of  name  ;  partial  divergencies 
by  partially  different,  but  not  inconsistent,  names. 

«««*«« 

The  Society  does  not  contemplate  a  revolution  in  terminology.  It  holds  that  the 
ordinary  stock  of  names,  if  used  economically,  will  be  found  sufficient  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  in  hand. 

The  co-operation  of  practical  teachers,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  is  earnestly 
desired.  It  is  hoped  that  the  accession  of  foreign  members  will  give  an  international 
character  to  the  work  of  the  Society.  Members  are  in  no  way  pledged  or  bound  by 
resolutions  passed. 

During  two  years  (1886-88)  frequent  committee  meetings 
were  held,  and  the  task  of  drawing  up  a  brief  English  grammar 
was  undertaken  and  carried  out  by  three  members.  Meanwhile 
other  grammars  on  the  lines  of  the  Society  were  in  course  of 
construction,  and  were  published  during  the  years  1887-89.* 
Since  that  date  the  operations  of  the  Society  have  been  less 
active,  and  only  occasional  meetings  have  been  held  ;  it 
believes  that,  in  the  main,  its  task  has  been  completed ;  but  it 
still  exists,  ready  to  resume  work  with  its  old  energy  should 
the  necessity  arise  of  reconsidering  any  of  its  decisions,  or  an 
opportunity  offer  of  extending  the  sphere  of  its  influence. 

The  reception  with  which  our  work  has  met  in  the  press, 
and  by  the  public  generally,  has  been  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  as  to  the  future  of  the  movement.*  On  some  such 

*  In  the  Parallel  Grammar  Series,  published  by  Messrs.  Swan,  Sonnenschein  & 
Co.,  London  (Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York).  I  desire  to  express  here  my  deep 
sense  of  obligation  to  my  eollaborateurs  Kuno  Meyer,  Ph.  D.  (German  Grammar), 

L.  M.  Moriarty,  M.  A.  (French  Grammar),  J.  Hall,  M.  A.,  and  A.  J.  Cooper, 
F.  C.  P.  (English  Grammar),  H,  B.  Clarke,  B.  A.  (Spanish  Grammar),  C.  M.  Dix, 

M.  A.  (three  Latin  Readers  and  Writers),  J.  C.  Nicol,  M.  A.  and  Rev.  J.  H.  Smith, 
M.  A.  (Fourth  Latin  Reader  and  Writer),  W.  S.  Macgowan,  B.  A.,  LI.  M.  (Second 
German  Reader  and  Writer).  G.  Fiedler,  Ph.  D.  (Third  German  Reader  and  Writer, 
in  preparation),  R.  J.  Marich,  and  W.  S.  Lyon  (First  French  Reader  and  Writer), 
P.  E.  E.  Barbier  (Second  French  Reader  and  Writer),  L.  Barbe  (Third  French 
Reader  and  Writer),  M.  Zweifel  (Preparatory  French  Course),  M.  A.  Woods 
(English  Examples  and  Exercises). 

‘  Among  a  large  number  of  reviews  those  by  the  following  writers  stand  out 
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lines  as  those  we  have  indicated,  a  reform  will  be  brought 
about,  by  means  of  which  organization  and  concentration  will 
be  introduced  into  the  teaching  of  languages  in  secondary 
schools,  and  the  present  chaos  of  methods  will  disappear. 
Among  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  the  times  is  the  attitude 
taken  up  by  educationists  in  Germany,  The  Germans  are  well 
qualified  to  judge  of  this  question  by  their  devotion  to  the  art 
of  education — an  art  which,  like  all  other  arts,  involves  a 
science,  and  which  in  its  best  forms  stands  in  the  closest  rela¬ 
tion  to  practical  needs,  being  based  upon  the  experience  not 
of  a  single  individual,  but  of  many  minds  working  under  various 
conditions.  There  have  been  many  expressions  of  approval  of 
the  principle  of  parallelism  by  German  teachers  within  the  last 
few  years  ;*  but  the  most  emphatic  and  direct  testimony  to  its 
importance  is  to  be  found  in  the  new  Lehrpldne  und  Lehrauf- 
gaben  just  issued  by  the  Prussian  Ministry  of  Education,  and 
containing  the  results  arrived  at  under  the  influence  of  the 
recent  conferences,  in  which  the  Emperor  took  so  prominent  a 
part.  I  extract  a  few  passages  which  bear  upon  parallelism  : 
“The  terminology  of  German  grammar  is  to  be  in  entire  agree¬ 
ment  with  that  of  Latin  ”  (p.  13)  ;  “  Grammatrical  instruction  in 
the  mother  tongue  is  to  be  retained,  in  order  to  furnish  the 
pupil  with  an  objective  standard  for  criticising  his  own  and 
foreign  languages  ”  (p.  16) ;  “  In  the  choice  of  a  Latin  gram¬ 
mar  care  is  to  be  taken  that  it  does  not  differ  too  much  in  its 
whole  structure  from  the  Greek  grammar  to  be  used  side  by 
side  with  it  ”  (p.  23) ;  “  In  the  choice  of  a  French  and  an 
English  grammar  care  is  to  be  taken  that  they  be  not  too  dif¬ 
ferent  in  their  whole  structure,  and  that  the  terminology  be 

prominently  as  throwing  light  upon  some  important  aspects  of  the  question  : 
Mr.  II.  Bradley  {Academy,  London,  November  23,  i88q),  Professor  W.  G.  Hale 
{Classical  Revie^o,  December,  l88g).  Dr.  F.  WorncmAnn  {Lehrproben  und  Lehrgdnge, 
November  20,  1889),  Dr.  W.  Mangold  (Englische  Studien,  vol.  xvi,  part  2,  1891). 

•  F.  Hornemann,  Gedankenund  Vorschldge  zu  einer  Parallel  Grammatik  derfiinf 
Schulsprachen  (1888)  ;  Eichner,  Zur  Umgestaltung  des  lateinischen  Unterrichts 
(1888)  ;  the  late  O.  Frick  (one  of  the  highest  educational  authorities  in  Germany, 
and  a  member  of  the  recent  Schulreform  commission)  in  Lehrproben  und  Lehrgdnge 
(November  15,  1888) ;  F.  Henssmer,  Ibid.  (November  17,  1888) ;  A.  VValdeck,  and 
others. 
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here  the  same  as  in  other  languages”  (p.  37) ;  “The  German 
language  is  to  form  the  center  of  instruction  to  an  even  greater 
extent  than  hitherto  ”(p.  71).  I  quote,  also,  one  passage  which 
has  an  important  bearing  upon  a  closely  related  problem,  the 
principles  on  which  reading  and  exercise  books  should  be 
constructed :  “  The  object  of  study  (in  French)  is  to  be 
attained  by  shortening  the  course  of  instruction  in  grammar, 
and  further  developing  the  so-called  ‘new  method’;  the  Min¬ 
istry  feels  itself  confirmed  in  this  hope  by  the  results  already 
attained  in  many  institutions.”  These  new  Lehrpldne  went 
into  operation  at  Easter  of  the  present  year,  and  I  have 
reason  to  think  that  their  immediate  effect  will  be  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  series  of  parallel  grammars  for  Germany. 

On  the  other  hand  opponents  have  not  been  wanting — 
opponents  on  principle,  who  believe  that  the  idea  of  parallelism 
is  a  mistake.  They  appear  to  be  a  decided  minority,  and  they 
have  not  expressed  their  views  in  print,  so  that  I  am  unable 
to  say  precisely  what  those  views  are  ;  but  I  gather  that  ob¬ 
jections  were  raised  on  two  grounds  :  (i)  that  it  is  a  useful  men¬ 
tal  gymnastic  for  pupils  to  have  to  co-ordinate  terminology 
for  themselves  ;  if  they  hear  a  thing  called  by  one  name  in 
one  language  and  by  another  name  in  another  language  they 
will  get  insight  into  the  truth  of  Bacon’s  saying,  “  Words,  as 
a  Tartar’s  bow,  shoot  back  upon  the  understanding  of  the 
wisest,  and  mightily  entrance  and  pervert  the  judgment.” 
This,  if  I  have  expressed  it  rightly,  is  not  a  very  difficult 
requirement  to  meet.  Is  it  not  obvious  that  there  are  other 
and  more  important  tasks  that  lie  before  the  pupil  learning 
foreign  languages  than  that  of  studying  the  limitations  and 
defects  of  human  speech  ?  There  is,  indeed,  no  danger  of  our 
making  the  path  of  the  pupil  too  smooth  ;  the  difficulties 
which  beset  the  schoolboy  are  real  enough — and  there  are 
plenty  more  awaiting  him  at  college — without  any  “  super¬ 
fluity  of  naughtiness”  on  the  part  of  his  teacher.  To  be  con¬ 
sistent,  such  objectors  should  go  farther  and  abolish  the  vestiges 
of  parallelism  which  exist  in  current  grammars ;  for  example, 
give  a  different  name  to  the  “  present  ”  tense  in  different 
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languages,  (ii)  It  is  sometimes  held  that  parallelism  would  be 
all  very  well  if  the  facts  of  different  languages  ran  parallel. 
Now  the  point  on  which  I  wish  to  insist  is  not  the  kinship  of 
the  Indo-European  languages,  but  the  fruitfulness  of  a  com¬ 
mon  point  of  view  in  studying  their  differences.  This  is  the 
very  heart  of  the  reform  in  which  I  am  interested.  Diverse, 
yet  related,  facts  lie  before  us  ;  we  want  to  understand  them — 
if  not  in  their  relations  to  one  another,  at  any  rate  in  them¬ 
selves.  We  can  do  so  only  by  comparing  them  with  some 
conception  in  our  own  minds.  Shall  we  understand  fact  A  by 
conception  x,  fact  B  by  comparing  it  with  conception  y,  and 
so  forth  ?  Will  it  not  be  more  likely  to  lead  to  clearness  if  we 
compare  fact  A  and  fact  B  both  with  conception  x?  In  other 
words  we  want  a  single  and  invariable  set  of  grammatical  cate¬ 
gories — a  single  scheme  of  time  relations,  a  single  scheme  of 
conditional  sentences,  a  single  classification  of  the  parts  of 
speech,  a  single  scheme  of  analysis  of  sentences,  a  single  classi¬ 
fication  of  sounds,  and  so  forth.  Without  this  unity,  the  pupil 
floats  about  helplessly  among  the  manifold  phenomena  of  dif-' 
ferent  languages;  by  means  of  it  he  secures  firm  ground,  and 
is  enabled  to  understand  how  far  different  languages  agree  and 
how  far  they  differ.  On  what  basis  is  this  uniform  set  of  gram¬ 
matical  categories  to  be  constructed  ?  The  answer  must  be,  I 
think,  on  thought  relations’ — on  meanings,  which  are  of  no 
special  nationality,  and  in  the  first  instance  on  meanings  as 
expressed  in  the  mother  tongue.  To  base  our  categories 
entirely  on  the  mother  tongue  would  involve  doing  violence 
to  foreign  languages  ;  to  base  them  entirely  upon  logic  might 
land  us  in  Hermann’s  method,  now  generally  and  rightly  dis¬ 
credited,  of  treating  Greek  syntax  in  the  light  of  the  Kantian 
philosophy.  The  pupil,  it  is  true,  cannot  be  fully  equipped 
at  the  start  with  such  a  set  of  grammatical  conceptions  as  I 
am  contemplating ;  but  he  will  gradually  enter  into  full  pos¬ 
session  of  them  if  he  sees  them  presented  again  and  again 
in  a  succession  of  grammars — if,  in  fact,  they  exist  in  the 

’  See  some  interesting  remarks  on  this  point  by  Mr.  C.  Harrison  in  the  Academy 
(Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  May,  1888). 


Present  Time..  If  he  does  this,  he  Wenn  er  dies  thut,  Si  hoec  facit,  pec-  S’il  fait  cela,  il  a  Ei  rot>ro 

does  wrong.  |  so  hat  er  Unrecht.  cat.  tort.  I  javei. 

Past  Time .  If  he  did  {or  was  do-  i  Wenn  er  dies  thut.  Si  hxc  fecit  {or  facie-  S’il  a  fait  {or  faisait)  I  Ei  rowo 
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I.E — When  the  Principal  Clause  speaks  of  what  would  he  or  would  have  been,  the  If-clause  takes  in  English,  German,  and  Latin  the 
Subjunctive ;  in  French  the  Indicative  (or  Pluperfect  Subjunctive  for  Pluperfect  Indicative) ;  in  Greek  the  Indicative 
(except  in  Future  Conditions,  which  take  the  Optative). 

The  Principal  Clause  takes  in  English,  German,  and  French  the  Secondary  Future,  in  Latin  and  Greek  the  same  moods  as 
the  If-clause. 
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mind  of  all  his  teachers.  The  present  incoherent  method 
reminds  one  of  the  game  of  cross-questions  and  crooked 
answers ;  or  of  the  story  how  a  lady  (or  gentleman)  once 
asked  Professor  Jevons,  who  had  been  explaining  to  her  the 
construction  of  his  logical  machine,  whether  if  you  put  in 
the  wrong  question,  you  would  get  out  the  right  answer. 

I  insert  a  specimen  of  the  parallel  method. 

CONDITIONAL  SENTENCES. 

Conditional  sentences  fall  into  two  main  classes : 

A.  Those  in  which  the  principal  clause  (main  clause, 
Apodosis)  does  not  speak  of  what  would  be  or  would 
have  been. 

B.  Those  in  which  the  principal  clause  speaks  of  what 
would  be  or  wojild  have  been. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  such  a  table  as  that  on  p. 
459  is  not  to  be  presented  to  the  pupil  at  a  single  view  until 
he  has  had  experience  of  its  parts,  in  dealing  with  the  several 
languages.  Details  are  omitted,  and  some  questions  as  to 
tenses  in  Class  A  are  left  for  treatment  in  a  different  place. 

A  similar  treatment  of  temporal  clauses  includes  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  (i)  those  temporal  clauses  which  speak  of 
something  as  actually  happening  (or  having  happened),  and 
(ii)  those  temporal  clauses  which  speak  of  something  as  merely 
contemplated  OK  in  prospect;  compare: 

(i)  He  departed  before  I  arrived. 

(ii)  He  tried  to  depart  before  I  shoidd  arrive. 

(i)  I  waited  till  he  came. 

(ii)  I  waited  till  he  should  come. 

English  marks  this  distinction  of  meaning  in  past  time  by 
using  “should;”  Latin  and  German  by  the  Subjunctive; 
French  does  not  mark  it  at  all  {avant  que,  jusqu  h  ce  que,  taking 
the  Subjunctive  in  both  cases),  and  so  forth. 

“Commands”  form  one  of  our  grammatical  categories; 
here  the  pupil  finds  under  one  heading  what  he  has  otherwise 
to  search  for  under  the  “  Uses  of  the  Imperative”  and  “  Uses 
of  the  Subjunctive.” 
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Under  “  Agreement  of  the  Predicate  Adjective  ”  he  learns 
that  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  F'rench,  the  predicate  adjective 
agrees  with  the  word  to  which  it  refers  in  gender,  number 
(and  case),  while  in  German  it  is  uninflected ;  cf.  vios  est 
aniiquus,  6  vopio?  eariv,  La  coutume  est  ancienne,  Der 

Gebrauch  ist  alt. 

I  hope  that  these  specimens  of  our  method  will  be  sufficient 
to  protect  us  from  the  charge  of  false  parallelism ;  I  mean  the 
mechanical  forcing  of  one  language  into  the  mold  of  another. 
In  an  old-fashioned  German  grammar,  to  be  found  in  MS.  in 
the  British  Museum,  there  are  several  beautiful  examples  of 
false  parallelism  ;  one  of  them  is  the  discovery  of  an  Optative 
Mood  in  German.  The  typical  verb  taken  for  conjugation  is 
the  impersonal  es  regnet,  of  which  the  Optative  is  given  as 
wollte  Gott  es  regnet!  (“Would  to  God  that  it  were  rain¬ 
ing!”)  False  parallelism  sometimes  finds  cases  in  languages 
which  rely  entirely  upon  the  use  of  prepositions ;  whereas  the 
true  definition  of  “  case,”  as  that  /arm  of  a  noun  or  pronoun 
which  marks  it  as  subject  or  object,  or  as  standing  in  some 
adjectival  or  adverbial  relation  in  the  sentence,  excludes  the 
treatment  of  phrases  formed  with  prepositions  {e.  g.,  of  John, 
h  la  patrie)  as  cases,  though  they  may  be  equivalent  to  cases. 
And  it  appears  at  least  questionable,  whether  the  assigning 
of  genders  to  English  nouns  does  not  go  a  dangerous  length 
in  the  same  direction.  Modern  English  has  nouns  and  pro¬ 
nouns  denoting  males,  females,  and  things  without  sex;  but 
has  it  genders  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  other  languages 
studied  in  schools  have  them  ? 

E.  A.  SONNENSCIIEIN. 

Mason  College, 

Birmingham,  England. 


V. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  POLICY  OF  ARCHBISHOP 
IRELAND. 

I  wish  to  correct  a  few  misrepresentations  in  Mr.  Mooney’s 
article  on  “The  Catholic  Controversy  about  Education,”  which 
appeared  in  the  March  number  of  the  Educational  Review. 
The  misrepresentations  concern  the  action  of  Archbishop  Ire¬ 
land  in  the  transfer  of  some  of  the  parochial  schools  of  the 
diocese  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  to  local  school  boards.  Before 
taking  the  chair  of  Recent  Ecclesiastical  History,  in  the 
Catholic  University,  I  was  engaged  during  five  years  in  the 
Saint  Thomas’  Seminary,  Merriam  Park,  Minn.,  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  seminary  of  the  diocese  of  St.  Paul.  I  was  the 
first  superior  of  that  institution ;  and  before  being  called  to 
that  position  I  had  been  during  three  years  the  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  Faribault,  Minn. 
I  am  perfectly  acquainted,  therefore,  with  the  purpose  of  the 
archbishop,  and  with  all  the  facts  in  the  transfer  of  the 
parochial  school  of  that  parish  to  the  school  board  of  the  city 
of  Faribault.  This  is  my  title  to  speak  in  the  matter. 

1.  Mr.  Mooney  writes':  “At  Faribault  on  August  31,  1891, 
the  Catholic  pastor  of  one  of  the  churches  handed  over  to  the 
local  school  board  the  parochial  school  in  which  the  children 
belonging  to  three  Catholic  congregations  had  previously  been 
educated.”  (i)  “Handed  over”  is  ambiguous.  The  school 
was  not  given,  nor  sold,  but  rented  for  one  year  to  the  board. 
The  intent  is  that  if  the  experiment — for  the  arrangement 
is  only  an  experiment — at  the  end  of  the  year  has  not  proved 
satisfactory  to  the  parties  to  the  contract,  it  shall  cease,  and 
the  status  quo  ante  shall  be  resumed.  What  has  been  handed 
over  is  the  management  of  the  school  and  the  running  ex¬ 
penses  of  it.  (2)  The  children  of  the  school  in  question 
’  Educational  Review,  III ;  238. 
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belong  to  the  one  parish  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 
There  are  two  other  Catholic  churches  in  Faribault,  one 
for  the  Catholics  speaking  German,  and  one  for  the  Catholics 
speaking  French.  Each  has  its  own  school.  The  transfer  has 
been  made  for  the  school  of  the  English-speaking  congrega¬ 
tion  only. 

II.  “The  school  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  is  now 
known  as  the  Hill  School,”  says  Mr.  Mooney.  It  was  com¬ 
monly  so  known  and  called  in  the  time  of  my  pastorate,  and 
not  only  the  school  but  the  church  as  well.  I  should  not 
wonder,  however,  if  the  official  title  of  the  school  has  been 
dropped  by  the  board  since  the  transfer. 

III.  “The  crucifixes  and  all  emblems  of  the  Catholic  faith 
were  at  once  removed  from  the  rooms  upon  the  acceptance  of 
the  transfer.”  In  fact,  before  the  transfer  was  made,  the 
removal  had  taken  place;  no  order  of  the  school  board  was 
ever  issued  on  this  point.  I  transcribe  here  an  account  lately 
sent  me  by  the  vice  president  of  the  board  of  education  of 
Fairbault,  Mr.  M.  H.  Keeley: 

“  This  point  has  been  given  great  prominence  by  certain  Catholic  writers  who 
denounce  an  arrangement  which  many  other  Catholics,  as  true  to  Mother  Church 
and  as  solicitous  for  her  welfare  as  they,  not  only  commend  but  actively  support. 
The  voluntary  removal  of  one  or  two  Catholic  symbols  from  the  walls  of  the 
schoolroom,  by  the  sisters  in  charge,  who  found  a  place  for  them  elsewhere,  has 
been  made  to  play  a  star  part  in  a  very  unwitty  warfare  directed  against  the  transfer. 
It  may  be  entirely  proper,  in  view  of  the  misunderstandings  on  this  head  that  have 
so  largely  obtained,  to  give  the  reasons  leading  up  to  the  removal  of  these  symbols. 
As  I  am  in  a  position  to  give  the  exact  facts,  I  herewith  submit  them,  offering  no 
apology  for  the  counsel  I  gave,  and  most  emphatically  denying  that  there  was  any¬ 
thing  in  it  or  its  execution  to  wound  intelligent  Catholic  feeling  and  sentiment. 
And  it  is  intelligent  Catholic  feeling  and  sentiment  we  want  to  form  and  maintain  in 
this  country,  if  we  desire  the  Church  to  realize  all  the  proud  possibilities  awaiting  it 
in  the  future  ;  a  destiny  which  it  certainly  will  comptass,  if  the  policies  of  its  foremost 
minds  be  permitted  to  guide  the  way.  The  removal  was  primarily  due  to,  and,  I 
may  say,  solely  on,  my  own  personal  suggestion.  The  board  in  its  official  capacity 
never  formulated  an  order  or  resolution  directing  it,  nor  did  it  enter  as  a  factor 
into  the  original  arrangement.  Wishing  to  safeguard  a  movement  in  the  success  of 
which,  as  a  Catholic  and  citizen,  I  felt  profoundly  interested,  I  urged  that  these 
symbols,  the  sight  of  which  in  the  schoolroom  would  inevitably  precipitate  a  storm 
upon  it,  be  taken  away.  It  did  not  require  the  foresight  of  a  prophet  to  see  that 
the  movement  itself  would  attract  the  aim  of  the  shotted  guns  of  a  wrathful  and 
unreasoning  criticism.  Suffer  these  symbols  to  remain  as  in  the  parochial  days, 
and  the  bigot,  out  gunning  for  everything  savoring  of  Rome,  would  not  be  slow  to 
introduce  them  in  his  arraignment  of  the  movement,  as  indisputable  evidence  that 
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the  Hill  School  was  indeed  and  in  fact  the  old  parochial  school  under  the  thin 
disguise  of  a  new  name.  I  conceived  it  to  be  the  most  judicious  thing  to  remove 
anything  that  would  give  aid  or  comfort  to  bigotry,  in  the  attack  which  I  knew  was 
bound  to  come,  or  give  its  argument  in  opposition  the  faintest  color  of  plausibility. 
The  subsequent  assaults,  made  all  along  the  line,  abundantly  justified  the  course  I 
suggested.  Buttressed  as  it  was  within  the  lines  of  the  law,  and  supported  by  a 
magnificent  public  opinion  in  the  city  of  Faribault,  and  the  splendid  support  of 
some  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  State,  the  movement  here,  when  the  cyclone 
came,  presented  no  weak  side  to  its  onset,  but  stood  and  stands  ‘  full  square  to 
every  wind  that  blows,’  unshaken  and  undisturbed.” 

IV.  “The  text-books  of  the  public  schools  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  all  grades.”  The  text-books  used  in  the  Hill  School 
arc  uniform  with  those  used  in  the  same  grades  in  the  other 
schools  of  the  city:  books  which,  I  might  mention  in  this 
connection,  were,  before  they  were  introduced,  submitted  to 
Father  Conry,  the  pastor  of  the  church  in  question,  for  exami¬ 
nation,  that  he  might  assure  him.self  that  they  did  not  con¬ 
tain  any  matter  derogatory  to  the  Catholic  Church. 

V.  “  The  parish  priest  has  no  voice  or  authority  in  the 
appointment  of  teachers,  in  fixing  the  standards.”  Father 
Conry  has  no  authority  whatever  in  the  control  or  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Hill  School,  any  more  than  he  has  in  the 
management  of  any  other  school  in  the  city  belonging  to 
the  public  system.  The  authority  of  the  board  of  education 
is  undivided  and  supreme  in  this  respect,  and  goes  among 
other  things  to  the  .selection  of  the  teachers,  the  choice  of 
te.xt  books,  the  assignment  of  school  hours,  the  fixing  of 
grades,  and  the  curriculum  of  studies.  But  this  does  not  mean 
that  the  board  would  not  be  glad  to  act,  and  with  pleasure, 
upon  any  advice  that  Father  Conry  might  offer  looking  to 
the  greater  efficiency  of  the  school,  as  is  evidenced  by  their 
retaining  the  services  of  the  Dominican  Si.sters  as  teachers, 
when  the  .school  passed  under  their  management.  And  the 
wisdom  of  the  board  in  retaining  those  teachers  has  been 
fully  demonstrated,  as  their  work  in  the  .schoolroom  is  unex¬ 
celled.  In  the  entire  arrangement  there  is  a  stronger  agree¬ 
ment  and  one  more  binding  and  sacred  in  its  terms  than 
any  committed  to  writing,  to  wit :  to  act  in  entire  good  faith 
with  each  other,  and  do  as  nearly  right  in  the  premises  as 
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honorable  minded  men  who  love  fair  play  ayid  justice  can,  and 
yet  keep  strictly  within  the  lines  of  their  official  duty  in  doing  so. 
This  is  the  situation,  and  it  is  working  most  admirably. 

VI.  “The  Catholic  school  has  become  a  ward  school.”  This 
may  be  dismissed  with  the  statement  that  there  are  no  ward 
schools  in  Faribault.  That  being  so,  the  Hill  School  is  not  a 
ward  school. 

VII.  “The  children  will  be  transferred  to  it  and  from  it 
regardless  of  creed.”  Here  is  stated  a  conclusion  that  may  or 
may  not  follow.  The  board  has,  as  I  have  said,  the  exclusive 
control,  and  may  authorize  the  superintendent  to  do  any  grad¬ 
ing  in  any  of  the  schools  that  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the 
interest  of  the  pupils,  but  just  how  far  any  such  necessity 
will  exist  for  grading  into  or  out  of  the  Hill  School,  I  am  not 
at  this  time  prepared  to  state.  Last  fall  there  were  some  of 
the  more  advanced  pupils  graded  into  the  High  School  out  of 
the  Hill  School,  but  since  that  time  no  changes  have  been 
made,  nor  will  there  be  during  the  balance  of  the  year. 

No  doubt  Catholic  children  fit  to  enter  a  grade  superior  to 
any  found  in  the  Hill  School,  will  be  transferred  from  it  to 
the  High  School.  Such  passage  was  made  from  the  very  nec¬ 
essity  of  the  case,  years  before  the  transfer,  by  wish  of  the 
parents  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Church  authorities. 

VHI.  “On  similar  terms,  with  slight  modifications  here  and 
there,  more  than  twenty  parochial  .schools  have  been  trans¬ 
formed  into  common  schools  within  the  State  of  Minnesota.” 
Only  two  schools  have  undergone  the  transformation,  the 
school  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  in  Faribault  and  the 
school  of  St.  Michael  in  Stillwater,  both  as  experiments  for 
the  space  of  one  year,  the  contracts  to  be  rescinded  at  the 
expiration  of  that  term,  if  either  party  to  the  contract  is  not 
pleased  to  renew  it.  So  far,  the  accord  of  the  parties  has  been 
harmonious,  and  the  arrangement  works  smoothly.  I  am 
bound  to  admit  that,  throughout  the  State  of  Minnesota,  the 
Protestant  ministers  are  doing  their  best  to  cry  it  down,  but  the 
serious  and  fair-minded  men  of  the  State  look  on  it  with  favor, 
and  hope  that  the  true  solution  of  the  educational  difficulty 
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and  the  harmonious  training  of  all  the  children  of  all  classes 
may  be  the  outcome  of  the  compromise. 

Mr.  Mooney  need  not  be  afraid  that  the  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Catholic  children  of  the  two  schools  concerned  has 
been  sacrificed.  The  supposition  of  such  a  thing  is  an  insult 
to  the  priests  of  Stillwater  and  Faribault  and  their  ecclesias¬ 
tical  chief,  Archbishop  Ireland.  There  is  a  difference  of 
course.  The  difference  is  just  this,  that  whereas,  under  the 
old  arrangement,  catechism  was  taught  for  thirty  minutes 
during  school  hours,  under  the  new  plan  it  is  taught  for 
thirty  minutes  out  of  the  school  hours.  I  must  also  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  there  are  threats  on  the  part  of  an  association  of 
Protestant  ministers  having  its  seat  in  Minneapolis,  and  of 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Stillwater,  to  lay  on  the  school 
board,  or  rather  the  county  officials  who  have  the  dis¬ 
bursing  of  public  school  funds,  various  injunctions,  and 
thus  bring  the  arrangement  into  the  courts  and  to  the 
test  of  the  law.  This  is  a  consummation  devoutly  wished 
for  by  Archbishop  Ireland  and  the  Catholics  of  Minnesota, 
and  they  hope  for  it  before  the  expiration  of  this  first  year  of 
experiment.  For  if  the  arrangement  were  declared  legal, 
the  Catholics  would  be  relieved  of  the  heavy  burden  of  sup¬ 
porting  their  own  schools  while  paying  taxes  for  schools  of 
the  State.  If  the  arrangement  were  declared  illegal,  then 
there  would  be  an  end  of  the  matter,  Stillwater  and  Faribault 
would  return  to  the  status  quo  ante;  the  Catholics  of  Minne¬ 
sota  would  know  that  they  must  continue  to  struggle  beneath 
their  double  load ;  and  the  Protestant  public  would  clearly 
understand  why  a  divided  system  of  education  must  continue 
in  the  State ;  and  would  be  made  aware,  better  than  oceans  of 
ink  can  do  it,  of  the  unfairness  we  must  suffer,  despite  all  our 
efforts  to  make  advances  toward  harmony  without  sacrificing 
principle. 

Mr.  Mooiijy  writes  as  if  Archbishop  Ireland  had  introduced 
a  novelty  in  educational  matters,  and  was  thereby  guilty  of 
a  flat  contradiction  to  the  authority  of  the  Church.  In  both 
points  Mr.  Mooney  mistakes,  and  in  the  latter,  moreover,  he  is 
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irreverent.  The  plan  the  archbishop  seeks  to  domesticate  in 
Minnesota  is  not  unknown  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Mooney,  I  presume,  is  a  professional  educationist,  and 
keeps  up  an  acquaintance  with  the  annual  reports  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education.  I  refer  him  to  the  report  of  that 
official  for  the  year  1888-89,  C  chapter  xvii,  “Religious 
Instruction  in  Public  Schools”;  and  I  take  from  that  chapter 
the  following  brief  extracts,  which  will  make  known  facts  that 
are  not  commonly  understood. 

On  August  13,  1890,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  sent  a 
circular  letter  to  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  the  several 
States  asking  “for  detailed  information  as  to  the  practical 
efforts  at  compromise  which  may  have  been  made  in  this 
country  at  any  time  between  the  parish  school  and  the  public 
school  authorities.  In  answer  to  the  question,  “Can  you  recall 
in  your  State,  or  elsewhere  in  this  country,  examples  of  adjust¬ 
ments  between  public  and  parochial  school  authorities  involv¬ 
ing  division  of  the  public  school  funds,  the  rental  of  buildings 
belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholic  and  other  Churches,  with 
special  conditions  as  to  teachers  or  exercises  therein,  or 
arrangements  for  religious  instruction?”  answers  were  received 
showing  that  arrangements,  in  the  nature  of  a  compromise 
alike  to  that  of  Faribault  and  Stillwater,  were  or  had  been  at 
one  time  or  another  in  operation  in  the  States  of  New  York, 
Mississippi,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  in  New  Mexico.  It  will  be 
instructive  to  quote  in  fuller  detail  the  arrangement  in  force 
in  Poughkeepsie  and  the  State  of  Georgia. 

As  to  Poughkeepsie,  the  following  is  from  a  statement  made 
by  Hon.  George  E.  Cramer,  president  of  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  that  city; 


“  About  seventeen  years  ago,  the  Board  of  Education  of  Poughkeepsie  assumed 
control  of  two  large  parochial  schools  which  for  several  years  had  been  maintained 
at  its  own  expense  by  the  St.  Peter’s  Catholic  Church  of  this  city,  in  buildings  owned 
and  erected  by  that  church  for  school  purposes.  The  conditions  upon  which  the 
board  accepted  these  schools  were  substantially  as  follows  : 

“  The  board  to  lease  from  the  church  the  school  buildings  at  the  nominal  rent  of 
$i  per  annum,  keep  them  in  repair,  pay  insurance,  cost  of  heating,  teachers’ salaries, 
and  other  expanses  of  maintaining  the  schools,  and  conduct  them  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  other  schools  of  the  city  under  its  supervision  ;  the  church  reserving 
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the  privilege  of  using  the  building  for  its  own  purposes  outside  of  school  hours, 
but  no  religious  instruction  to  be  given  during  said  school  hours.  The  course  of 
studies,  text-books,  appointment  of  teachers,  and  general  conduct  and  control  of 
the  schools  to  be  entirely  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  board,  and  the  members  of 
the  board  and  its  officers  and  agents  to  be  allowed  free  access  to  the  buildings  dur¬ 
ing  school  hours.  This  arrangement  is  still  in  operation." 

As  to  Georgia,  the  Hon.  B.  M.  Zettler,  Macon,  Ga.,  reports 
as  follows: 

‘  ‘  The  second  year  of  our  school  system  the  Roman  Catholics  petitioned  our 
board  to  elect  two  teachers.  Sisters  of  Mercy  or  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  as  public  school  teachers,  and  allow  them  to  occupy  a  building  furnished 
by  members  of  that  Church,  and  also  to  permit  children  of  that  congregation  from 
all  parts  of  the  without  regard  to  school-district  lines,  to  attend  the  school  thus 
provided  for.  The  application  was  granted,  and  the  same  arrangement  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  this  date.  The  same  books  are  used  in  this  school  as  in  the  others,  and 
the  school  has  the  same  daily  sessions  as  the  others.” 

The  following  additional  cases  are  reported  from  Georgia: 

“The  school  board  of  Augusta  simply  appoints  Catholic  teachers  to  certain 
school  buildings  for  which  the  city  pays  no  rent.  Some  of  the  teachers  belong  to 
the  Order  of  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  in  consideration  of  their  veiled  seclusion  they 
were,  at  the  special  request  of  the  commissioner,  excused  from  attendance  on  the 
normal  class,  by  the  trustees  of  the  wards  in  which  their  schools  are  situated.  This 
the  trustees  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  under  the  rules  of  the  board.  Others  of 
these  teachers  belong  to  the  Order  known  as  Christian  Brothers.  They  do  attend 
the  normal  class.  ” 

The  plan  of  union  between  Roman  Catholics  and  the  city 
schools  in  Savannah  is  as  follows : 

“  i.  The  Catholic  schools  shall  be  received  under  control  of  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion. 

“  2.  Teachers  in  the  Catholic  Schools  shall  be  in  all  cases  members  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  but  to  be  subject  to  examination  and  appointment  by  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion. 

“  3,  The  text-books  used  in  these  schools  shall  be  the  same  as  are  used  in  the 
other  public  schools,  except  books  on  history,  geography,  and  reading  books. 

“  4.  These  schools  shall  be  opened  with  reading  the  Scriptures  and  the  Lord’s 
Prayer.  Such  versions  of  Scripture  may  be  used  as  the  teacher  may  prefer. 

“  5.  The  school  building  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

“  6.  The  trustees  of  the  Catholic  school  buildings  shall  have  power  to  withdraw 
them  from  the  Board  of  Education  at  the  end  of  any  school  year  whenever  they  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  arrangement,  provided  that  they  shall  give  three  months’  notice 
of  such  withdrawal. 

“7.  In  case  of  such  withdrawal,  the  Board  of  Education  may  remove  all  apparatus, 
books,  movable  fixtures,  and  furniture  which  they  may  have  furnished  for  these 
schools. 

“  8.  The  Board  of  Education  shall  have  full  control  of  the  discipline,  instruction, 
and  general  management  of  these  schools,  the  same  as  of  the  other  schools  under 
their  care,  including  also  the  length  of  sessions,  the  arrangement  of  school,  courses 
of  study,  work  and  duties,  and  all  the  interests  of  the  school. 
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‘  ‘  9.  The  teachers  of  these  schools  will  be  expected  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
normal  class,  the  same  as  teachers  of  other  public  schools.  They  will  give  respectful 
attention  to  the  suggestions  and  instructions  of  the  superintendent,  and  are  expected 
to  exert  themselves  to  carry  out  his  views  in  the  management  and  instruction  of 
their  schools. 

“  10.  The  holidays  shall  be  such  as  are  usually  given  in  Catholic  Schools.” 

The  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Hon.  W.  H.  Baker, 
says:  “This  arrangement  was  made  just  after  the  war,  when  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  have  unity  of  action  to  preserve 
our  public  school  system.  It  has  worked  very  harmoniously 
and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.” 

Mr.  Mooney  thinks,  and  boldly  says,  that  Archbishop  Ire¬ 
land  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  decrees  of  the  Church  in  the 
United  States.  The  gentleman  has  gone  beyond  his  province, 
and  is  treading  ground  which  he  does  not  know.  It  might 
suffice  to  answer  that  the  ecclesiastical  superiors  of  the  arch¬ 
bishop  are  the  judges  in  the  premises;  let  us  calmly  await 
their  decision.  It  shows  ignorance  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Mooney 
to  quote  against  the  archbishop,  the  following  statute  of  the 
late  Cardinal  McCloskey:  “It  has  been  clearly  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Pontiff  that  no  Catholic,  of  whatever  rank  or  condi¬ 
tion  he  may  be,  can  approve  of  any  system  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion  from  which  religion  is  totally  excluded.”  Religion  is  not 
totally  excluded  from  the  system  of  instruction  which  Arch¬ 
bishop  Ireland  seeks  to  bring  about.  But  to  everyone  inter¬ 
ested  in  Catholic  education,  the  question  arises  whether  the 
system  of  parochial  schools,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  with  all 
the  sacrifices  Catholics  have  made,  has  gathered  in  and  trained 
the  larger  number  of  Catholic  children  in  the  United  States? 
The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  following  contrast.  We  have 
two  millions  two  hundred  thousand  Catholic  children,  at  the 
very  least,  to  instruct ;  we  have  in  our  Catholic  schools  to-day 
seven  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  children.  What  be¬ 
comes  of  the  one  million  and  a  half  that  are  growing  up  out¬ 
side  of  the  Catholic  schools?’  “The  parochial  school  is  the 

*  The  Northwestern  Chronicle  (Saint  Paul,  Minn.)  of  last  month  had  an  article 
showing  (i)  that  Catholics  have  at  the  very  least  2,000,000  children  to  educate,  and 
(a)  that  there  were  actually  in  Catholic  schools  of  all  kinds  only  725,000  children. 
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ideal  Catholic  school,”  I  grant.  Rut  how  far  we  are  from  our 
ideal!  The  Archdiocese  of  New  York  with  its  Catholic  pop¬ 
ulation  of  800,000  souls  has  over  150,000  Catholic  children 
to  educate;  yet  it  has  only  41,000  children  in  its  parochial 
schools.  These  considerations  will  show  Mr.  Mooney -the 
wisdom  of  the  statute  of  the  Sixth  Diocesan  Synod  of  New 
York  that  he  quotes  against  Archbishop  Ireland:  “All  par- 
rents  are  required  to  send  their  children  to  parochial  schools, 
unless  a  proper  education  be  given  the  children  at  home, 
or  in  other  Catholic  schools,  or  unless  the  archbishop  allow 
an  exceptioti,  for  a  sufficient  cause."  The  italicized  words 
leave  the  whole  matter  in  the  hands  where  it  properly  be¬ 
longs.  One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  children  to  educate, 
and  only  room  for  forty-one  thousand !  Is  not  that  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  why  the  archbishop  should  have  power  to  dis¬ 
pense  parents  from  obedience  to  the  statute  of  the  synod? 
All  the  legislation  on  the  matter  that  Mr.  Mooney  might 
gather  and  bring  against  the  action  of  Archbishop  Ireland,  and 
that  seemingly  puts  him  in  the  wrong,  does  explicitly  or 
implicitly  make  each  bishop  the  judge — saving  always  the  Holy 
See — in  the  matter  of  education  as  far  as  his  diocese  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

But  finally,  it  may  be  asked,  what  is  Archbishop  Ireland 
driving  at  in  his  plan?  At  a  very  important  result.  It  must 

This  was  so  startling  that  I  sent  the  article  to  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  the  Commissioner 
of  Education.  The  following  was  his  answer  under  date  of  March  26,  1892  ; 

“  Vour  letter  of  inquiry,  dated  February  16,  came  during  my  absence  from  the 
Bureau  to  attend  the  National  meeting  of  the  Superintendents.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  give  it  careful  attention  till  to-day.  The  newspaper  article  which  you  inclosed 
estimates  26  per  cent,  of  the  total  Catholic  population  as  the  proper  proportion  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16.  By  the  Census  tables  for  1880,  which  give 
us  the  percentage  basis,  I  find  that  in  the  total  population  of  the  United  States  the 
percentage  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16  (and  including  both  numbers) 
is  25.40  per  cent.  This  confirms  the  estimate  in  the  newspaper  article.  The 
figures  in  the  newspaper  article  showing  the  actual  number  in  attendance  at  school, 
for  each  100  of  the  population  of  the  United  States,  as  22.25  per  cent,  is  correct. 
Under  Item  5  in  the  article  it  is  estimated  that  725,000  children  are  in  the  private 
and  parochial  schools  of  the  Catholics.  I  suppose  that  to  be  accurate.  He  further 
estimates  that  a  balance  of  1,495,000  are  not  attending  Catholic  schools.  I  sup¬ 
pose,  too,  that  that  item  is  correct,  and  that  at  least  one  million  and  a  half  of  the 
pupils  attending  public  schools  of  the  country  are  from  Catholic  families." 
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be  a  very  important  one,  that  he  should  expose  himself  to  the 
misrepresentations,  not  to  say  insults,  of  the  very  press  that 
should  sustain  him — Catholic  journalists  and  writers.  He 
wants  to  bring  somehow  under  religious  instruction  that  one 
million  and  a  half  of  Catholic  children,  or  rather  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  them  in  his  own  diocese,  who  are  receiving  their  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  public  schools,  and  who  now  never,  perhaps  even 
on  Sunday,  come  in  contact  with  the  catechism  and  the  Cath¬ 
olic  priest.  He  aims  to  bring  them,  for  one  half  hour  daily, 
or  occasionally  in  the  week,  under  religious  instruction  outside 
of  school  hours,  if  he  cannot  within  school  hours.  Moreover, 
he  aims  at  relieving  his  Catholic  people  from  the  burden  of 
building  and  maintaining  schools.  He  sees  that  after  fifty 
years  of  heroic  effort,  of  sacrifices  strained  to  the  point  almost 
of  the  unbearable,  the  result  is  comparatively  small  in  view  of 
what  remains  to  be  done.  Let  no  man  give  way  to  the  fear 
that  the  illustrious  prelate  of  St.  Paul  will  sacrifice  one  iota 
of  religious  principle,  or  jeopardize  the  faith  of  a  single  child 
for  the  attainment  of  his  aim.  The  country  knows  him.  He 
is  a  man  of  principle.  Too  much  principle,  in  fact,  in  certain 
lines,  is  what  has  made  him  enemies;  and  his  admirers  love 
him,  if  for  no  other  reason,  for  the  enemies  he  has  made.  The 
Archbishop  of  St.  Paul  would  secure,  with  the  secular,  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  children  of  his  diocese;  if  the  com¬ 
promise  he  has  attempted  does  not  fulfill  this  expectation,  be 
sure  that  he  will  be  the  very  first  to  repudiate  and  break  it. 

Thomas  O’Gorman. 

Catholic  University  of  America, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


VI. 


THE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM. 

Four  years  ago,  in  a  notable  address  on  studies  and  methods 
in  grammar  school  work,  delivered  before  the  National  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Superintendence,  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity,  coined  a  phrase  that  has  since  become  one  of  the  watch¬ 
words  of  educational  progress — “  Shortening  and  enriching 
the  grammar  school  course.”  In  his  address  before  the  same 
department,  in  Brooklyn  a  few  weeks  ago,  he  returned  to  the 
attack  and  was  able  to  point  with  justifiable  pride  to  what  had 
been  accomplished  in  the  interval.  Not  only  had  the  New 
England  Association  of  Colleges  endorsed  his  position,  but 
many  large  villages  and  smaller  cities  have  adopted  and  are 
carrying  out  his  theory  with  great  success.  Even  in  the  large 
cities  where,  on  account  of  the  unwieldiness  of  the  school 
machinery  and  the  lack  of  adequate  authority  in  the  central 
power,  the  inception  of  reform  is  necessarily  slow,  signs  are 
not  wanting  that  changes  are  gradually  taking  place  by  which 
the  grammar  school  course  is  being  both  shortened  and  en¬ 
riched.  In  reply  to  an  over-zealous  temporis  acti  laudator, 
President  Eliot  remarked  that  the  progress  of  a  reform  is 
marked  by  two  stages :  in  the  first  stage,  it  is  received  with 
open  hostility  as  a  malignant  innovation;  in  the  second,  those 
who  at  first  were  most  pronounced  in  their  opposition,  are 
loudest  in  claiming  that  the  reform  is  nothing  new,  and  that 
they  themselves  had  long  ago  adopted  or  suggested  its  pro¬ 
visions.  This  pregnant  statement  is  only  another  way  of  stat¬ 
ing  the  very  obvious  fact  that  advanced  thinkers  among 
public  school  men  are  becoming  heartily  ashamed  of  the 
grammar  school  course  of  study.  The  dreariness  and  tedium 
of  the  primary  schoolroom  have  been  relieved  by  lessons  in 
language,  on  plants  and  animals,  and  on  form  study  and 
drawing — influences  that  have  come  upward  from  the  kinder- 
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garten ;  the  high  school  has  been  re- vivified  by  forces  that 
have  extended  downward  from  the  college  and  the  university  ; 
the  grammar  school  course  alone  remains  practically  where  it 
was  twenty-five  years  ago.  It  is  still,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Philistines. 

There  is  one  sign,  however,  of  the  shortening,  if  not  of  the 
enriching,  of  the  grammar  school  course  that  was  not  men¬ 
tioned  either  in  President  Eliot’s  paper,  or  in  the  discussion 
which  it  elicited — namely,  the  growing  tendency  to  abolish 
stated  examinations  for  promotion,  and  to  substitute  for  that 
antiquated  method,  the  judgment  of  the  teacher  as  to  the 
fidelity  with  which  the  pupils  have  done  prescribed  work. 
The  theory  is  that  the  teacher,  who  has  been  in  daily  and 
hourly  contact  with  the  minds  of  her  pupils,  knows  better 
than  any  other  person,  be  he  principal,  superintendent,  or  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  board  of  education,  whether  or  not  they  are  ready  to 
take  the  next  step.  Other  iiriportant  consequences — such  as 
diminution  of  cramming,  greater  freedom  in  teaching,  less 
nervous  prostration  among  children  following  the  ordeal  of  the 
stated  examination — have  resulted  ;  but  the  effect  with  which  I 
am  more  immediately  concerned  is  the  shortening  of  the  course. 
Officially,  a  course  may  be  six  years,  or  eight  years,  or  what  you 
please  ;  but,  under  the  stated  examination  system  of  promo¬ 
tion,  a  principal  may  extend  it  almost  indefinitely.  If,  through 
selfish  reasons,  or  a  mistaken  notion  of  duty,  a  principal  de- 
sires,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  to  retard  the  upward 
progress  of  pupils,  he  has  no  difficulty  in  doing  so,  by  simply 
increasing  the  difficulty  of  his  questions.  If,  even  by  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  one  per  cent.,  a  pupil  falls  below  the  required  standard, 
he  is  compelled  to  remain  another  year,  or  another  half-year, 
as  the  case  may  be,  in  the  same  grade — to  thresh  over  again 
the  old  straw.  It  is  little  wonder  that,  under  such  a  system, 
so  many  pupils  leave  the  grammar  school  without  finishing 
the  course.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  one-half  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  so  leave,  take  their  departure  because  of  the  exces¬ 
sive  delays.  Had  Shakspere  lived  in  these  days,  he  would 
have  added  the  delays  of  the  schools  to  those  of  the  law  in 
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his  catalogue  of  the  evils  to  which  flesh  is  heir.  The  remedy 
of  promoting  on  teachers’  estimates,  while  it  has  been  of  s6me 
service  in  accelerating  progress,  is  only  partial  in  its  effects. 
The  reform  must  be  much  more  drastic,  if  it  is  to  reach  the 
evil. 

The  fact  is  that  throughout  our  Eastern  cities  the  average  age 
at  which  the  grammar  school  course  is  completed  is  somewhat 
over  fifteen  years.  A  boy  is  well  on  in  his  sixteenth  year 
before  he  is  given  an  opportunity  to  study  geometry  or  a 
language  other  than  his  own.  Should  he  then  desire  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  college,  he  must  spend  four  years  more  in  a  high 
school.  Should  he  seek  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  he 
must  attend  college  lectures  and  recitations  for  still  other  four 
years.  Should  he  aim  at  entering  one  of  the  learned  profes¬ 
sions,  the  course  in  a  professional  school  will  occupy  him 
three  additional  years.  At  the  lowest  calculation,  he  will  be 
twenty-six  years  of  age  before  he  can  earn  a  dollar  for  himself 
at  his  chosen  life-work.  On  account  of  this  system  of  retarda¬ 
tion,  fewer  children  reach  the  higher  grades,  fewer  youths 
reach  the  high  schools,  fewer  young  men  reach  the  universi¬ 
ties,  the  professional  schools  are  filled  with  students  of  grossly 
defective  scholarship,  and  the  learned  professions  are  choked 
up  with  men  of  inferior  education  and  training.  If  this  is  a 
true  statement  of  the  facts,  it  is  certainly  'worth  while  to  ex¬ 
amine  with  the  closest  attention  President  Eliot’s  proposals 
for  reform. 

These  proposals  fall  naturally  into  two  divisions  :  I.  Short¬ 
ening  the  grammar  school  course  ;  II.  Enriching  the  course. 

I.  For  the  purpose  of  shortening  the  grammar  school  course 
he  makes  the  following  suggestions  : 

1.  That  the  course  be  cut  down  from  nine  years  to 
eight. 

2.  That  the  course  in  arithmetic  be  curtailed  in  two  ways : 
(«)  by  confining  the  work  to  simple  problems  such  as  occur  in 
everyday  life ;  (^)  by  omitting  almost  the  whole  of  mensura¬ 
tion  and  many  departments  of  commercial  arithemetic  of  which 
the  child  can  have  no  adequate  understanding. 
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3.  By  cutting  down  the  time  devoted  to  spelling  and  English 
grammar. 

4.  liy  omitting  the  study  of  book-keeping. 

5.  By  grouping  physical  geography  with  natural  history,  and 
political  geography  with  history,  and  by  providing  proper 
apparatus  for  teaching  geography. 

The  first  of  these  suggestions  applies  more  particularly  to 
Boston  and  other  New  England  cities  that  have,  for  many  years, 
maintained  the  longer  course.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  Boston  schools  accomplish  more  or  better 
work  in  nine  years  than  do  the  Chicago  schools  in  eight. 
Under  the  eight  years’  course,  a  pupil’s  progress  may  be  inci¬ 
dentally  delayed  ;  under  a  nine  years’  course  it  is  oflficially  and 
necessarily  retarded.  In  this  matter  Boston  would  do  well  to 
listen  to  the  voice  that  comes  to  her  from  Harvard  and  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 

President  Eliot’s  second  proposition — that  the  course  in 
arithmetic  should  be  curtailed  by  omitting  the  puzzles  in  all 
parts  of  the  science  and  by  dispensing  with  a  number  of 
“  rules  ”  that  will  probably  not  be  of  any  practical  value  in 
life — is  the  one  that  will  meet  with  the  most  strenuous  opposi¬ 
tion.  There  is  probably  more  time  wasted  in  the  teaching  of 
arithmetic  than  in  the  teaching  of  any  other  subject.  Long 
problems  are  given  instead  of  short ;  intricate  ones  instead  of 
simple ;  things  unlike  the  operations  of  actual  life,  instead  of 
what  is  practical.  Children  are  burdened  with  dreadful  “  ex¬ 
amples  ”  for  “  home  work,”  which,  if  solved  at  all,  are  solved  by 
the  aid  of  parents  or  elder  brothers  and  sisters.  Time  is  con¬ 
sumed  in  work  which  children  cannot  possibly  understand  or 
appreciate.  The  most  widely  used  arithmetic  books  are 
attempts  to  present  the  arithmetical  operations  supposed  to  be 
involved  in  every  line  of  human  activity,  commercial,  mone¬ 
tary,  and  manufacturing.  Time  was  when  it  was  considered 
sufficient  to  learn  by  rote  definitions  of  technical  terms  em¬ 
ployed,  to  memorize  a  rule  without  understanding  its  reasons, 
and  to  apply  it  to  the  solution  of  problems  precisely  worded. 
When  the  rule  was  forgotten,  or  the  problem  differently 
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worded,  the  power  of  solution  was  obliterated.  But  no  matter ; 
unreasoning  work  of  this  kind  was  thought  in  some  inexplica¬ 
ble  way  to  train  the  reasoning  powers  ;  the  child  was  supposed 
to  learn  to  think  by  a  process  that  required  no  thinking.  The 
doctrine  of  apperception  has  changed  all  our  ideas  on  this 
matter.  Psychology  has  rendered  on  greater  service  to  the 
cause  of  education  than  by  showing  the  conditions  under 
which  the  assimilation  of  new  facts  is  possible.  When  these 
conditions  are  present,  assimilation — learning  in  the  only  true 
sense  of  the  word — is  possible ;  when  they  are  not  present  it 
degenerates  into  the  memorizing  of  a  mere  form  of  words. 
These  conditions  are  {ci)  the  presence  in  the  mind  of  certain 
percepts  or  concepts — a  certain  experience  stored  in  the 
memory,  and  (Ji)  the  assimilation  of  the  new  fact  with  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  experience — the  subsumption  of  a  notion,  usually 
newly  given  and  more  or  less  individual,  under  a  predicate 
which  is  more  complete  in  content  and  extent,  and  which  is 
usually  older  and  more  familiar.'  P'rom  this  it  follows  that 
where  the  familiar  experience  necessary  to  interpret  the  new 
facts  or  rules  to  be  learned  is  not  present,  it  is  worse  than  use¬ 
less  to  attempt  to  teach  them.  And  this  is  exactly  the  case 
with  many  things  now  taught  under  the  name  of  arithmetic. 
Children  do  not  possess  the  predicates  “  older  and  more 
familiar,”  under  which  the  new  and  complicated  notions  in 
question  may  be  subsumed.  Ex-Superintendent  Howland,  of 
Chicago,  put  this  matter  succinctly  and  forcibly  when  he  said  : 
”  In  the  higher  grades,  too,  many  subjects  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  which  are  no  part  of  arithmetic  in  any  true  sense,  as 
gold  investments,  United  States  bonds,  insurance,  banking, 
etc.,  which  no  child  or  man  will  ever  need.  What  business 
man  ever  resorts  to  the  least  common  multiple  or  the  greatest 
common  divisor,  topics  upon  which  our  pupils  spend  so  much 
time  that  should  be  given  to  the  use  and  the  logic  of  numbers?  ” 
If  the  presence  in  the  pupil’s  mind  of  an  experience  neces¬ 
sary  to  interpret  the  new  facts,  and  utility  in  practical  life,  are 
to  be  taken  as  criteria,  the  following  topics  may,  not  only 
with  safety  but  with  positive  benefit,  be  eliminated  from  the 
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grammar  school  course  :  cube  root,  equation  of  payments,  com¬ 
pound  proportion,  partnership,  exchange,  true  discount,  par¬ 
tial  payments,  bonds  and  stocks,  and  the  greater  part  of  what 
goes  by  the  name  of  mensuration.  If,  in  addition  to  this 
wholesale  elimination,  useless  tables  and  parts  of  tables  were 
dropped  ;  if  properties  of  numbers,  factoring,  cancellation,  least 
common  multiple,  and  greatest  common  divisor,  were  taught 
incidentally,  as  they  are  needed,  in  connection  wdth  fractions, 
much  time  that  now  goes  to  waste  would  be  saved.  Cities 
that  now  give  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole  time  of  school  to  the 
teaching  of  arithmetic  might  with  advantage  cut  that  amount 
down  by  at  least  one-half. 

President  Eliot’s  next  recommendation  is  that  the  time  de¬ 
voted  to  spelling  and  English  grammar  be  diminished.  Eng¬ 
lish  orthography  always  presents  peculiar  difficulties  to  the 
learner.  It  is  very  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  modern 
spelling-book,  with  its  barren  list  of  words  made  up  on  the 
principle  of  similarity  of  sound,  is  not  the  greatest  foe  of  good 
spelling.  The  really  necessary  thing  is  to  acquire  the  habit  of 
taking  in  with  the  eye  the  correct  spelling  of  each  new  word 
as  it  is  presented,  and  preserving  the  image  in  the  mind.  Cer¬ 
tain  it  is  that  the  attempt  to  memorize  by  repetition  the  letters 
of  words,  is  the  method  how  not  to  learn  to  spell.  Equally 
certain  it  is  that  spelling  should  be  made  a  part  of  nearly  every 
school  exercise.  Seeing  a  word  in  script  or  type  should  con¬ 
fer  the  power  of  spelling  it.  If  this  exercise  were  confirmed 
into  a  habit,  the  time  devoted  to  spelling  as  a  separate  exer¬ 
cise  might  be  saved  at  a  comparatively  early  period  in  the 
school  course.  The  same  remark  is  true  of  grammar.  It 
should  cease  as  a  separate  study  as  soon  as  the  rudiments  are 
learned,  and,  after  that  point,  it  should  be  pursued  in  connec¬ 
tion  w'ith  the  study  of  literature  and  of  composition.  The 
text-book  would  then  take  its  legitimate  place  as  a  book  of 
reference,  and  the  science  would  assume  its  legitimate  func¬ 
tions — a  means  of  criticism  of  the  pupil’s  own  language  and 
a  key  to  unlock  the  meaning  of  obscure  or  involved  sen¬ 
tences. 
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President  Eliot’s  fourth  suggestion,  that  book-keeping  be 
dropped  from  the  course  entirely,  will  be  readily  accepted, 
provided  it  does  not  mean  that  we  should  give  up  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  simple  business  forms.  It  is  quite  useless,  however,  to 
spend  time,  as  is  now  done  in  many  schools,  in  memorizing 
the  forms  of  checks,  drafts,  etc.  Children  should  be  required 
only  to  fill  in  printed  forms,  and  these  should  be  given  a 
semblance  of  reality  by  being  used  in  connection  with  im¬ 
aginary  business  transactions  between  pupil  and  pupil. 

As  to  President  Eliot’s  last  recommendation,  that  time  may 
be  saved  by  grouping  physical  geography  with  natural  history 
and  political  geography  with  history,  most  public  school  men 
will  confess  themselves  in  a  dilemma.  They  may  agree  with 
the  theory  and  yet  feel  themselves  powerless  to  put  it  into 
practice.  Superintendent  Seaver,  of  Boston,  and  ex-Superin- 
tendent  Howland,  of  Chicago,  in  their  last  reports,  have  both 
confessed  that  in  their  cities,  except  in  a  few  isolated  cases, 
the  observation  lessons  in  natural  history  are  a  failure.  The 
same  is  true  nearly  everywhere  else,  except  where  the  work  is 
under  the  guidance  of  a  peculiarly  gifted  and  enthusiastic 
teacher.  Would  the  teaching  of  physical  geography  be  likely 
to  flourish  under  such  conditions?  Again,  the  only  history 
taught,  as  a  general  thing,  in  our  schools,  is  that  of  the  United 
States,  while  political  geography  takes  in  the  whole  world. 
We  cannot  group  political  geography  and  history  together 
until  we  acquire  the  art  of  teaching  the  outlines  of  the  world’s 
history  through  spirited  and  picturesque  narratives  of  its  great 
men  and  its  great  events.  The  suggestion  of  combining 
natural  history  and  physical  geography,  political  history  and 
geography,  good  as  it  may  be,  will  not  be  practicable  until 
someone  with  a  genius  for  method  shall  have  worked  out  a 
scheme  of  teaching  these  subjects  in  conjunction,  so  clear  and 
simple  that  it  cannot  be  misunderstood. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  President  Eliot  has  overesti¬ 
mated  the  amount  of  time  to  be  saved  by  the  adoption  of  his 
suggestions.  It  is  also  probable,  however,  that  much  time 
might  be  saved  in  another  way,  namely,  by  economy  of  time  in 
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the  conduct  of  recitations,  and  by  improved  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing.  No  one  will  deny  that  concentration  of  mind  on  a  given 
subject  is  the  great  secret  of  success,  and  that  mind-wandering 
is  the  greatest  of  obstacles  in  learning.  It  will  be  at  once  ad¬ 
mitted  that  concentration  of  mind  is  thwarted,  and  mind¬ 
wandering  promoted,  by  the  conduct  of  a  recitation  in  which 
bright  pupils  are  compelled  to  sit  idle  while  waiting  for  dull 
ones.  Equally  clear  is  it  that  the  same  evil  results  follow  from 
learning  by  rote  through  frequent  unthinking  repetition — that 
method  which  someone  has  well  called  “  the  mnemonic  craze 
of  the  public  schools.”  Dr.  Harris  makes  a  subtle  apology 
for  this  mnemonic  craze  on  ethnical  grounds;  but  every  close 
observer  must  admit  the  fact,  of  which  psychology  raises  a 
strong  presumption,  namely,  that  memorizing  words  without 
assimilating  the  sense  is  the  fruitful  parent  of  mind-wandering. 
If,  by  our  teaching,  we  could  cure  or  prevent  mind-wandering, 
the  curriculum  might  be  left  to.  take  care  of  itself. 

My  conclusion,  then,  is  that,  by  lopping  off  a  mass  of  un¬ 
necessary  and  useless  detail  in  existing  studies,  and  by  the 
introduction  of  improved  methods  of  class  management  and  of 
teaching,  sufficient  time  may  be  saved  in  an  eight  years’  course 
to  permit  its  enrichment  by  the  introduction  of  studies  which 
are  now  relegated,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  high  school.  The 
new  studies  suggested  are  as  follows  : 

1.  The  introduction  of  elementary  natural  history  into 
the  earlier  years  of  the  programme,  to  be  taught  by  demon¬ 
strations  and  practical  exercises,  rather  than  from  books. 

2.  The  introduction  of  elementary  physics  into  the  later 
years  of  the  programme,  to  be  taught  by  the  laboratory 
method,  and  to  include  exact  weighing  and  measuring  by  the 
pupils  themselves. 

3.  The  introduction  of  easy  algebra  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
and  of  geometry  at  the  age  of  thirteen. 

4.  An  opportunity  should  be  afforded  to  study  French  or 
German  or  Latin,  or  any  two  of  these  languages,  from  and  after 
the  age  of  ten. 

Space  forbids  me  to  quote,  and  I  shall  not  attempt  to  sum- 
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marize,  the  arguments  by  which  President  Eliot  in  his  most 
admirable  paper  sustains  these  recommendations.  They  have 
probably  been  read  and  pondered  by  every  reader  of  the 
Educational  Review  ;  and  if  anyone  is  still  halting  between 
two  opinions,  he  cannot  do  better  than  read  again  President 
Gilman’s  article  on  a  liberal  education.’  If  the  knowledge 
and  the  powers  that  characterize  the  liberally  educated  man 
are  desirable — and  who  shall  say  that  they  are  not  ? — then 
most  assuredly  it  should  be  the  object  of  every  school,  no 
matter  what  its  rank,  to  put  its  pupils  as  far  as  possible  along 
the  road  to  a  liberal  education.  After  ascertaining  carefully 
all  that  a  liberal  education  implies,  let  the  doubter  compare 
the  two  courses  of  study — that  which  exists  and  that  which  is 
proposed — as  to  their  bearing  on  the  attainment  of  a  liberal 
education.  The  existing  course  is  chiefly  a  memory  course. 
It  consumes  the  most  plastic  years  of  life  in  the  futile  attempt 
to  memorize  the  spelling  of  thousands  of  words  that  find  no 
place  in  the  pupil’s  vocabulary;  to  memorize  innumerable 
details  in  geography  that  are  of  no  practical  value ;  to  memo¬ 
rize  facts  in  history  that  the  child  cannot  understand 
because  they  trariscend  anything  in  his  experience ;  to 
memorize  rules  and  processes  in  arithmetic  that  he  will  never 
use,  and  the  reasons  of  which  are  beyond  his  “  ken  ” ;  and  to 
memorize  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  before  he  is 
capable  of  giving  it  a  living  interpretation.  The  proposed 
plan,  on  the  other  hand,  would  confine  the  study  of  the  subjects 
now  in  the  curriculum  to  what  is  well  within  the  mental  grasp 
of  children,  and  utilize  the  time  thus  gained  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  studies,  such  as  elementary  algebra,  inventional 
geometry,  elementary  experimental  physics,  and  a  modern 
language.  After  such  a  course,  the  average  public  school  pupil 
would  not  only  know  what  he  has  learned — something  that 
cannot  now  be  said  of  him  with  truth — but  he  would  have 
begun  to  acquire  the  knowledges  and  to  develop  the  powers, 
that  mark  the  liberally  educated  man.  Men  are  ncf  longer 
judged  by  the  obscure  and  complicated  details  they  have 
memorized,  but  by  what  they  can  do— their  powers  of  con- 
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centration,  of  classification,  of  expression,  of  execution,  and 
of  judgment.  If  the  existing  course  of  study  in  grammar 
schools  does  not  lead  directly  to  the  development  of  these 
powers,  it  must  sooner  or  later  give  place  to  one  that  will. 

But,  next,  the  very  practical  que.stion  arises :  Supposing  it 
to  be  desirable  to  introduce  into  the  grammar  school  curricu¬ 
lum  any  or  all  of  the  new  studies  that  President  Eliot  suggests, 
is  it  possible  to  do  so  under  existing  conditions?  The  answer 
must  be  in  the  negative.  Under  the  existing  system  it  is  not 
possible  to  lay  any  greater  burdens  on  the  shoulders  of  either 
teachers  or  pupils  than  they  are  now  called  upon  to  bear. 
Each  teacher  teaches  a  little  bit  of  each  of  the  subjects — often 
as  many  as  eight  or  ten — assigned  to  her  grade.  Each  pupil 
learns  a  little  bit  of  each  of  the  eight  or  ten  subjects.  To 
diminish  the  volume  of  matter  to  be  taught  or  learned  in  each 
subject  would  not  perceptibly  lighten  the  tasks  of  either  pupils 
or  teachers.  To  introduce  the  new  subjects  would  increase  the 
burden  intolerably.  The  introduction  of  new  subjects  of  study, 
therefore,  under  existing  conditions,  is  out  of  the  question. 

But  the  creation  of  conditions  under  which  such  introductior* 
would  be  possible,  is  perfectly  feasible.  All  of  these  subjects 
and  many  more — too  many,  perhaps — are  taught  in  the  high 
school  without  particular  strain  or  difficulty.  A  system  that 
has  been  proven  not  only  possible,  but  highly  desirable,  in  the 
high  school,  is  sure  equally  possible  and  equally  desirable  in 
the  upper  grades  of  the  grammar  school.  Under  the  high 
school  system  the  teaching  is  done  by  specialists;  one  teacher 
teaches,  as  a  rule,  but  one  subject.  If  the  grammar  school 
course,  during  its  last  three  years,  were  organized  in  this  way,  it 
is  my  firm  conviction  that  not  only  would  the  subjects  now  in 
the  curriculum  be  better  taught,  but  that  the  introduction  of 
others,  necessary  as  the  first  steps  toward  a  liberal  education, 
would  be  greatly  facilitated. 

The  kindergarten,  it  is  now  generally  agreed,  furnishes  the 
best  means  of  training  for  children  under  six  years  of  age. 
From  the  sixth  year  to  about  the  tenth  or  eleventh,  the  child 
is  occupied  in  acquiring  the  arts  necessary  to  the  attainment 
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of  knowledge — reading,  writing,  and  the  elements  of  number 
— and  in  obtaining,  through  observation  of  natural  objects, 
that  experience  of  the  world  which  is  necessary  to  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  more  complex  and  general  notions.  During  this 
period,  the  knowledge  acquired  is  necessarily  loose  and  un¬ 
systematic.  About  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  year,  how¬ 
ever,  comes  the  time  when  it  is  necessary  to  systematize  facts 
already  learned  ;  to  make  general  notions  more  complex  and 
more  definite,  and  to  discover  and  train  special  aptitudes.  This 
is  the  point  at  which  specialization  in  teaching  should  begin. 
The  retardation  of  progress  in  public  school  work  is  chiefly 
caused  by  this  one  thing — that  specialization  in  the  work  of 
teaching  is  delayed  until  the  child’s  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  year 
instead  of  beginning  at  the  eleventh  or  twelfth. 

The  staple  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  grammar  school 
course,  after  the  child’s  eleventh  or  twelfth  year,  should  be  lan¬ 
guage,  including  literature,  grammar,  and  composition  ;  mathe¬ 
matics,  including  arithmetic,  simple  equations  in  algebra,  and 
inventional  geometry ;  elementary  physics  by  the  laboratory 
method;  form  study  and  drawing;  and  the  French  or  the 
German  language.  Not  more  than  four  subjects  should  be 
taken  up  at  any  one  time,  and  each  day  there  should  be  a 
period  of  study  within  school  hours.  Promotions  should  no 
longer  be  made  by  a  general  average  of  results  in  all  the 
studies  of  the  curriculum,  but  should  be  made  by  subjects. 
No  child  should  be  held  back  in  mathematics  because  he  is 
weak  in  language,  or  vice  versa.  He  should  be  allowed  to 
“  complete  ”  each  subject  just  so  soon  as  he  can  pass  a  fair  final 
examination  in  it;  and  this  he  should  be  permitted  to  do  at 
any  time  he  is  ready.  And,  if  he  finishes  two  or  three  sub¬ 
jects  before  he  gets  through  with  the  others,  he  should  be 
permitted  to  give  his  whole  time  to  the  latter  in  order  to 
bring  up  the  studies  in  which  he  is  weak.  In  this  way,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  the  work  of  our  higher  grade  teachers  would  be  rendered 
very  much  more  effective,  while  the  interest  and  sympathy  of 
the  children  would  be  vastly  increased.  To  borrow  a  simile 
from  the  late  Mr.  Quick,  the  mind  without  sympathy  and  in- 
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terest  is  like  the  sea  anemone — when  the  tide  is  down,  an 
unlovely  thing,  closed  against  external  influences,  enduring  ex¬ 
istence  as  best  it  can ;  but  let  it  find  itself  in  a  more  congenial 
element,  and  it  opens  out  at  once,  shows  altogether  unex¬ 
pected  capacities^  and  eagerly  assimilates  all  the  proper  food 
that  comes  within  its  reach.  The  specialization  of  the  higher 
grade  teacher’s  work  will  go  a  long  way  toward  providing  a 
more  congenial  element  for  the  mind  of  the  child. 

Let  me  outline  briefly  the  advantages  of  the  proposed 
system  : 

1.  It  will  render  it  possible  to  enrich  the  grammar  school 
course  without  increasing  the  burdens  laid  on  teachers  and 
pupils. 

2.  A  teacher  confined  to  one  branch  of  study  would  have 
the  encouragement  and  the  opportunity  to  develop  special 
skill,  to  prepare  her  work  more  carefully,  and  to  make  greater 
attainments  than  are  now  possible. 

3.  Time  would  be  saved  and  energy  would  be  conserved, 
which  are  now  dissipated  and  lost  by  compelling  one  person 
to  teach  an  unlimited  range  of  subjects,  for  many  of  which  she 
has  neither  taste  nor  ability. 

4.  A  teacher  of  one  subject  has  the  advantage  of  carrying 
her  work  through  grade  after  grade,  thus  making  the  method 
of  teaching  the  subject  continuous  and  harmonious.  At 
present,  children  are  confused  and  discouraged  by  finding 
different  methods  and  different  ideals  in  every  class  they  enter. 

5.  The  teacher  would  have  the  relief  of  a  fresh  audience 
every  hour,  and  the  pupil  would  have  the  relief  of  a  new 
teacher  every  hour. 

6.  A  pupil  always  under  the  same  teacher,  unless  that  teacher 
is  very  exceptional,  acquires  by  insensible  imitation  idiosyn¬ 
crasies  of  thought  and  manner,  which  it  is  highly  desirable  to 
avoid.  This  danger  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  under 
the  proposed  system.  The  idiosyncrasies  of  one  teacher  would 
neutralize  those  of  another. 

7.  The  proposed  system,  by  introducing  diversity,  would 
increase  interest  and  concentration  of  mind.  The  monotony 
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of  one  voice,  heard  for  five  hours  a  day,  produces  weariness  and 
consequent  inattention  and  mind-wandering. 

8.  A  much  more  scientific  and  less  mechanical  classification 
of  pupils  would  be  possible.  The  present  system  of  averaging 
studies  brings  together  pupils  of  very  unequal  attainments  in 
particular  studies,  and  much  time  and  effort  are  thus  lost. 
There  is  and  there  ought  to  be  no  such  thing  as  pupils  keep¬ 
ing  exact  step  all  along  the  line.  In  the  eloquent  words  of 
President  Eliot,  “  The  whole  school  life  should  be  one  unbroken 
flow  from  one  fresh  interest  and  one  new  delight  to  another, 
and  the  rate  of  that  flow  ought  to  be  different  for  each  differ¬ 
ent  child.” 

9.  The  proposed  plan  would  give  free  scope  for  the  exercise 
of  the  most  important  function  of  the  principal — to  discrimi¬ 
nate  between  pupils  of  different  ability,  to  select  the  com¬ 
petent  for  suitable  instruction,  and  to  advance  each  pupil  with 
appropriate  rapidity. 

That  there  are  objections  to  the  proposed  plan  no  one  will 
deny;  but  we  must  remember  Whately’s  “  fallacy  of  objec¬ 
tions.”  We  must  not  reject  a  scheme  because  there  are  ob¬ 
jections  to  it.  There  is  nothing  human  to  which  objections 
cannot  be  made.  Our  business  is  to  find  the  system  that  is 
open  to  the  least  important  objections,  and  to  reach  a  decision 
only  after  balancing  objections  and  advantages.  The  objec¬ 
tions  that  will  be  raised  to  the  specializing  of  work  in  the 
grammar  school  may  be  readily  imagined  : 

1.  The  ambition  of  special  teachers,  attentive  only  to  their 
own  studies,  would  tend  to  stimulate  children  excessively,  and 
they  would  suffer  mentally  and  physically  in  consequence. 

The  answer  is,  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  principal  to  in¬ 
terpose,  and  see  that  the  right  amount  and  balance  of  study  are 
secured.  A  definite  course  of  study  will  also,  to  some  extent, 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  this  evil. 

2.  Better  results,  it  may  be  claimed,  will  be  secured  if  the 
teacher,  through  a  variety  of  studies,  knows  the  whole  range 
of  the  intellectual  faculties  of  her  pupils. 

The  answer  to  this  is,  that  what  at  first  sight  appears  to  be 
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a  loss,  is  far  more  than  compensated  by  the  fact  that  each 
teacher  will  instruct  the  same  pupil  through  several  grades. 
She  will  then  know  him  at  different  stages  of  development. 
She  can,  therefore,  attend  to  his  training  in  one  line,  uninflu¬ 
enced  by  his  ability  or  lack  of  ability  in  another. 

3.  The  third  objection  is  that  specialists  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
disciplinarians.  The  specialists  will  probably  not  admit  the 
soft  impeachment.  But  even  were  it  true,  it  would  not  apply 
in  this  case,  because  the  specialists,  coming  from  the  lower 
grades,  ought  to  be  selected  for  their  ability  to  discipline,  as 
well  as  their  ability  to  teach. 

4.  It  will  be  claimed  that  the  direct  personal  influence  of  the 
teacher  on  her  pupils  would  be  lessened  by  the  proposed  plan. 
In  reply  I  would  say  that  where  that  influence  is  not  good,  as 
is  sometimes  the  case,  the  schools  will  be  directly  the  gainer. 
In  the  next  place,  supposing  all  the  influences  to  be  good, 
the  diversity  of  influences  radiating  from  four  or  five  different 
teachers  is  much  more  powerful  for  the  development  of  char- 
acter  than  is  the  influence  of  a  single  teacher. 

Should  the  plan  of  specializing  the  work  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years  of  the  grammar  school  course  be  adopted, 
corresponding  changes  in  the  high  school  course  would  be 
immediately  necessary.  The  curriculum  in  a  thoroughly 
organized  public  school  course  ought  then  to  embrace  the 
following:  Kindergarten,  from  four  to  six  years  of  age;  ele¬ 
mentary,  from  six  to  twelve;  secondary,  from  twelve  to 
eighteen.  For  reasons  of  economy,  the  first  two  or  three  years 
of  the  secondary  course  should  be  given  in  what  is  now  called 
the  grammar  school.  The  high  school  in  a  large  city  should 
then  carry  its  students  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  present  sopho¬ 
more  year  in  a  well-equipped  college. 

Differentiation  of  structure  and  specialization  of  function  is 
the  law  of  evolution  in  everything  else;  why  not  also  in  the 
grammar  school? 

William  H.  Maxwell. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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THE  ADMISSION  OF  WOMEN  AS  GRADUATE 
STUDENTS  AT  YALE. 

For  many  years  past  it  has  occasionally  happened  that 
women  have  availed  themselves  of  the  courses  of  graduate 
instruction  at  Yale.  There  was  no  regular  provision  for  such 
cases ;  they  were  the  outcome  of  special  arrangements  with 
the  instructor  in  each  instance.  The  work  done  in  this  way 
has  been  generally  good,  and  has  helped  rather  than  hindered 
the  efficiency  of  the  classes.  It  seemed  only  fair  to  give  such 
students  official  recognition  as  members  of  the  university  ;  to 
encourage  them  instead  of  barely  tolerating  them ;  and  to 
award  them  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  if  their  work 
was  such  as  to  deserve  it.  To  these  considerations  of  fairness, 
rather  than  to  any  widespread  demand  or  far-reaching  policy, 
the  recent  action  of  the  Yale  faculty  is  to  be  ascribed ;  and 
it  may  be  added  that  these  considerations  were  strong  enough 
to  make  the  action  all  but  unanimous. 

The  change  was  made  easier  by  the  fact  that  graduate  and 
undergraduate  work  at  Yale  have  developed  separately.  Not 
that  the  classes  are  always  distinct ;  but  that  the  college  life, 
college  traditions,  and  college  development  have  preserved  a 
distinct  and  somewhat  conservative  character  amid  the  widen¬ 
ing  of  graduate  and  professional  studies.  Yale  college  life  and 
Yale  university  instruction  have  many  points  of  contact ;  every 
improvement  in  one  is  of  inestimable  service  to  the  other  ;  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  two  will  develop  on  parallel  lines. 
Yale  can  admit  women  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
without  involving  or  indicating  prospective  changes  in  its 
undergraduate  life ;  Harvard  and  Columbia  cannot  well  make 
changes  in  graduate  work  without  opening  the  door  to  possible 
changes  in  the  undergraduate  work  also.  For  Harvard  and 
Columbia  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  be  merging  their  old  college 
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life  into  a  wider  scheme  of  university  development ;  while 
Yale  is  committed  to  the  experiment  of  maintaining  the  two 
side  by  side.  Yale  College  has  been  conservative;  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  progressive.  This  has  led  to  many  inconsistencies  of 
structure  and  organization ;  but  it  does  not  involve  inconsis¬ 
tency  of  purpose.  The  admission  of  women  to  Yale  University 
is  not  a  breach  of  tradition  ;  it  is  not  in  the  least  revolutionary. 
One  of  the  incidental  advantages  of  an  unsystematic  organiza¬ 
tion  is  that  you  can  make  a  change  in  one  place  without  com¬ 
mitting  yourself  to  the  same  change  everywhere  else. 

To  many  readers,  these  statements  will  seem  to  rob  Yale’s 
action  of  almost  all  significance.  This  is  but  partly  true.  Its 
significance  is  to  be  sought  in  a  different  direction  from  that 
which  appears  on  the  surface.  It  can  best  be  understood  by 
looking  at  the  history  of  American  college  development  for 
thirty  years  past.  Until  the  close  of  the  war,  all  our  best 
colleges  conformed,  more  or  less  closely,  to  a  definite  type. 
They  had  their  curriculum,  with  few  elective  studies ;  their 
sharp  separation  into  classes  ;  their  regular  round  of  prayers 
and  recitations  to  which  all  alike  must  conform.  They  had 
nothing  in  common  with  European  universities.  They  were 
absolutely  unlike  Berlin  or  Paris;  they  were  decidedly  unlike 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.  The  nearest  foreign  parallel  was  to  be 
sought  in  English  public  schools  like  Eton  or  Rugby.  The 
American  colleges  had  this  in  common  with  the  great  schools 
of  England,  that  the  value  of  the  education  which  they  gave 
was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  teaching.  The 
teaching  was  ill  arranged  in  plan,  and  much  of  it  very  imperfect 
in  execution;  the  education  was  admirable  in  its  results.  The 
college  life  produced  first-rate  men,  even  though  the  instruction 
rarely  produced  first-rate  specialists.  The  boast  of  Eton,  that 
she  is  a  school  of  captains,  may  well  be  echoed  by  the  advocates 
of  the  American  college  system  as  a  whole. 

There  is  not  space  to  discuss  just  what  gives  college  life 
this  quality,  nor  what  is  the  value  of  such  an  influence  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  effects  of  good  teaching  in  the  narrower  sense. 
It  is  enough  for  the  present  purpose  to  say  that  large  numbers 
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of  America’s  strongest  men  recognize  this  influence  and  value 
it  to  the  utmost ;  and  that,  within  the  past  twenty-five  years, 
a  number  of  America’s  strongest  women  have  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  feel  it  also.  At  Vassar  and  Smith  certainly,  at 
Wellesley  probably  to  a  less  degree,  a  college  life  has  grown 
up  with  an  influence  on  character  far  wider  and  deeper  than 
the  results  of  actual  study  or  class-room  work. 

All  this  applies  only  to  a  part  of  our  higher  educational 
institutions.  There  are  some  which  have  never  had  the  kind 
of  isolation  necessary  to  such  a  development ;  some  in  which 
the  university  idea  has  crowded  down  the  college  life.  Many 
of  our  Western  colleges  are  examples  of  the  first ;  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  (and,  for  women,  Bryn  Mawr)  may  serve  as  a  type  of  the 
second.  Columbia  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  show 
in  some  measure  the  influence  of  both.  But,  after  all  these 
deductions,  there  remains  a  large  body  of  colleges,  like  Yale 
and  Princeton  and  Amherst  and  a  hundred  others,  which  have 
a  compact  college  life  in  the  older  sense  ;  to  whose  graduates, 
and  I  may  include  with  them  the  great  majority  of  Harvard 
graduates  also,  the  memory  of  this  college  life  appeals  forcibly, 
and  with  whom  the  possibility  of  similar  college  life  for  women 
commands,  or  ought  to  command,  sympathy  and  co-operation. 

Yale  is  in  a  position  for  such  co-operation  far  more  than 
Columbia  or  Harvard.  For  Columbia,  and  to  some  extent 
Harvard  also,  comes  up  by  its  annex  as  a  competitor  to 
Smith  or  Vassar.  Columbia  and  Harvard  are  identified  with 
projects  for  the  instruction  of  women,  which,  however  excel¬ 
lent  in  themselves,  are  based  on  conceptions  of  college  life 
and  college  education  radically  opposed  to  those  of  Vassar  or 
Smith,  or  the  traditional  American  college.  If  a  man  or 
woman  believes  that  the  chief  good  which  college  can  do  is  to 
be  found  in  the  actual  study  of  literature  and  science,  let  the 
man  go  to  Johns  Hopkins  or  Chicago,  the  woman  to  an  annex 
or  a  coeducational  institution.  But  those  who  regard  the 
college  course  as  a  school  of  character  do  not  look  at  matters 
in  this  way.  They  wish  to  see  women’s  colleges  strengthened 
as  they  wish  to  see  men’s  colleges  strengthened.  As  far  as 
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we  are  to  seek  any  causes  for  Yale’s  action  other  than  the 
obvious  ones  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  we 
are  to  seek  them  in  this  quarter.  The  measure  is  radical  only 
on  its  surface ;  in  its  character  it  is  essentially  conservative. 
Radical  perhaps  it  may  be  in  putting  women’s  colleges  and 
their  graduates  on  absolutely  the  same  level  as  men’s;  but 
conservative  it  certainly  is  in  maintaining  the  old  distinction 
between  college  and  university :  between  the  college  life  of 
the  undergraduate  students,  women  as  well  as  men,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  true  university  work  of 
special  education,  with  the  radically  different  problems  which 
it  presents  for  solution. 

Arthur  T.  Hadley. 

Yale  University, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
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DISCUSSIONS. 

CERTAIN  VIEWS  OF  HERBART  ON  MATHEMATICS  AND 
NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

Herbart  always  writes  as  a  mathematician.  His  psychology 
and  his  philosophy  are  intwined  with  the  calculus.  He  be¬ 
comes  at  times  a  special  pleader  for  mathematics,  as  Herbert 
Spencer  does  for  science:  it  should  be  found  in  the  “  begin¬ 
ning,  middle,  and  end  ”  of  every  course  of  study  for  “  six 
hours  weekly.”  Yet  when  we  learn  that  Herbart  includes  in 
the  term  Mathematik  all  that  is  not  covered  by  the  term  his¬ 
tory  {Geschichte),  his  thought  becomes  easier  to  understand  as 
well  as  more  worthy  of  heed. 

Herbart’s  writings  upon  pedagogy  abound  in  suggestions  for 
the  co-ordination  of  studies,  and  many  of  these  hints  are  perti¬ 
nent  to  questions  now  in  debate.  “As  the  numerous  studies 
that  are  included  in  ancient  literature  form  a  complete  whole, 
whose  central  idea  is  interest  in  man,  so  also  must  the  natural 
sciences  be  developed  {tinier  sick  geordnet)  into  a  similar 
whole,  in  order  to  establish  interest  in  nature,  with  which  also 
the  interest  in  mathematics  stands  in  close  relation.”*  As 
applied  to  the  education  of  youth,  this  means  that  a  many- 
sided  interest  is  always  to  be  the  source  of  appeal,  of  appercep¬ 
tion  ;  and  that  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  physics,  botany, 
etc.,  are  not  to  be  taught  as  isolated  subjects,  but  as  mutually 
helpful  manifestations  of  nature,  as  the  humanities  are  of 
man. 

The  history  of  education,  also,  repeats  itself.  In  1802,  while 
Docent  at  Gottingen,  Herbart  began  to  advocate  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  geometry,  trigonometry,  physics,  and  astronomy  among 
the  studies  of  the  younger  lads  of  Germany.  He  argued  that 
as  man  grows  in  knowledge  of  nature  and  in  dominion  over  it, 
chiefly  along  mathematical  lines,  so  also  he  should  study  the 
sciences  that  deal  with  nature  with  reference  to  their  mathe- 

'  Ideen  zu  einem  padagogischen  Lehrplan  Pddagogisehe  Schriften,  td. 

Willmann,  Bd.  I,  81. 
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matical  interpretation.  Conversely,  as  artist,  artisan,  and 
scholar  all  use  their  knowledge  of  mathematics  chiefly  in  its 
application  to  natural  objects  in  the  processes  of  manufacture 
or  of  investigation,  it  would  be  wise  to  learn  mathematics 
principally  by  studying  these  applications.  If  this  should  be 
done,  there  would  be  no  more  need  of  sundering  mathematics 
and  nature-study,  than  of  separating  arithmetic  from  geom¬ 
etry.  In  his  monograph  on  Pestalozzis  Idee  eines  ABC  der 
Anschauung,  Herbart  says:  “The  true  place  and  rank  of 
natural  science  is  not  yet  sufficiently  definite.  When  it  once 
secures  this,  its  inseparable  companion,  mathematics,  will  also 
be  given  possession  of  its  rights.”  * 

The  case  is  put  even  more  strongly  in  the  Umriss  Pcida- 
gogischer  Vorlesungen,  which  presents  Herbart’s  most  matured 
thought :  “  Mathematical  studies,  from  simple  arithmetic  to 
the  higher  mathematics,  must  be  connected  with  the  study  of 
nature  and  with  practical  experiments,  in  order  to  gain  entrance 
to  the  inner  thought  of  the  pupil.  For  even  the  most  elemen¬ 
tary  mathematical  instruction  shows  itself  unpedagogic  as  soon 
as  it  forms  for  itself  alone  an  isolated  mass  of  concepts,  while 
it  either  exerts  little  influence  on  character  {der  personlichen 
WertK),  or  still  more  often  falls  to  the  care  of  a  speedy  forget¬ 
fulness.”  ’  “  For  the  real  scholar  a  knowledge  of  mathematics 

is  indispensable,  because  without  it  a  thorough  study  of  natural 

science  is  utterly  impossible . Of  course,  one  may,  in  the 

flowery  diction  of  popular  lectures,  as  in  a  camera  obscura,  view 
a  series  of  interesting  pictures ;  striking  apparatus  heightens  the 
strangeness  of  the  impression  ;  something  is  remembered,  the 
rest  is  forgotten:  little  becomes  sap  and  blood.”* 

We  in  this  country  can  hope  for  little  progress  of  the  kind 
so  much  desired,  until  a  wider  assent  is  given  to  thoughts  like 
these :  “  Mathematical  drill  must  not  by  any  means  be  allowed 
to  detain  the  learner  too  long  in  a  narrow  circle,  but  he  should 
always  be  advancing  in  knowledge  while  gaining  skill  in  apply¬ 
ing  that  already  known.  If  the  object  were  simply  to  arouse 
self-activity,  then  the  rudiments  would  easily  be  enough  to 
afford  any  number  of  problems  in  which  the  pupil  would  enjoy 
his  growing  skill,  would  even  find  delight  in  his  own  little  dis¬ 
coveries,  without  ever  suspecting  the  extent  of  the  science. 

*  Piidaf^ogische  Schriften,  ed.  Willmann,  Bd.  I,  S.  124. 

'Ibid.,  Bd.  II,  S.  523. 
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Many  problems  are  to  be  likened  to  sallies  of  wit,  which  are 
enjoyable  at  an  appropriate  time,  but  must  not  be  allowed  to 
intrude  upon  the  time  for  work.  One  should  not  stop  merely 
to  use  skillful  devices  to  explain  things  that  become  self- 
evident  with  further  progress.  Problems  based  on  natural 
science  are  incomparably  more  serviceable  than  mere  practice 
problems,  as  the  sciences  are  so  much  more  readily  explained 
by  the  use  of  mathematics  when  these  stand  in  relation  to 
technical  knowledge.”* 

For  those  who  are  to  pursue  more  advanced  courses,  Her- 
bart’s  objective  point  is  the  differential  and  integral  calculus, 
as  the  key  to  his  philosophy  ;  but  for  the  elementary  school, 
trigonometry  is  proposed  as  the  goal.  The  means  by  which 
this  is  to  be  reached  are  very  ingeniously  worked  out,  and  are 
given  below.  Little  or  no  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  demon¬ 
strations  until  plane  trigonometry  and  the  empirical  use  of 
logarithms  have  become  familiar.  Instead  of  seeking,  like  the 
English-speaking  peoples,  to  develop  logical  sequence  of 
thought  by  means  of  demonstrations,  reliance  is  placed  upon 
training  the  perception.  Doubtless  Pestalozzi’s  influence  up¬ 
on  Herbart  is  seen  here.  “  There  is  no  question  as  to  whether 
there  is  a  close  relation  between  clearness  of  perception  and 
soundness  of  judgment — between  keen  vision  and  clear-cut 
thought ;  as  to  whether  by  the  study  of  natural  science  the 
clear  head  is  prepared  to  deal  with  abstract  ideas.’” 

In  introducing  the  discussion  of  method  in  mathematics, 
Herbart  says  with  truth  :  “  That  aptitude  for  mathematics  is 
more  rare  than  for  other  studies,  is  merely  apparent,  and  due 
to  the  late  period  and  negligent  manner  in  which  the  subject 
is  begun.  That  mathematicians  are  seldom  disposed  to  adapt 
themselves  to  children  is  natural.  In  arithmetic  they  have 
neglected  to  begin  with  simple  combinations  and  geometrical 
forms,  and  have  sought  to  teach  demonstrations  to  children  in 
whom  the  mathematical  imagination  had  not  been  awakened.’” 
In  this  connection  Herbart  advocates  the  use  of  lines,  angles, 
and  geometric  figures  in  teaching  number — all  devices  which 
have  long  since  found  favor.  Plane  surfaces  of  various  forms, 
and  angles,  are  to  be  measured  and  made  the  source  of  simple 
problems.  The  measurement  of  angles  in  degrees,  is  the  first 
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bra  is  introduced  early,  beginning  with  the  use  of  letters  to 
denote  magnitudes,  continuing  under  the  form  of  literal  arith¬ 
metic  in  connection  with  number  work,  and  soon  taking  on  the 
form  of  general  symbolic  statement.  “  The  essential  thing  is 
the  training  of  the  eye  in  estimating  distances  and  angles,  and 
the  connecting  of  this  training  with  easy  arithmetical  problems. 
The  object  is  not  simply  to  sharpen  the  observation  of  visible 
objects,  but  especially  to  arouse  the  geometric  imagination 
and  to  connect  the  arithmetical  thought  with  it.  In  this  lies 
the  usually  slighted,  yet  necessary  preparation  for  mathe¬ 
matics.  The  means  used  must  be  concrete  objects . The 

best  to  begin  with  are  triangles  cut  from  thin  pieces  of  hard 
wood.  There  are  needed  seventeen  pairs  of  these,  all  right- 
angled  and  having  one  side  of  the  same  length  in  common. 
In  order  to  find  these  triangles,  let  a  circle  be  drawn  with  a 
radius  of  four  inches,  then  draw  tangents  and  secants  for  5°, 
10°,  15°,  etc.  to  85°.  The  various  uses  that  may  be  made  of 
these  triangles  are  easily  conceived.  The  tangents  and  secants 
must  be  actually  measured  by  the  pupils,  and  the  length  cor¬ 
rectly  recorded — at  first  only  in  whole  numbers  and  tenths.* 
On  these  are  based  simple  problems,  the  immediate  aim  of 
which  is  that  the  pupil  may  acquire  the  habit  of  heeding  so 
simple  objects.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  exercise  of 
the  senses  does  not  take  the  place  of  geometry,  much  less  of 
trigonometry,  but  prepares  the  way  for  these  sciences.  When 
the  pupil  comes  to  study  the  measurement  of  plane  surfaces, 
the  wooden  triangles  are  laid  aside,  and  the  geometric  construc¬ 
tion  takes  the  place  of  actual  perception  of  a  concrete  object. 
At  the  same  time  arithmetic  and  algebra  begin  to  treat  of 
simple  proportion,  and  later  of  powers,  roots,  and  logarithms.”* 

With  learners  Herbart  never  makes  the  mistake  of  studying 
mathematics  for  its  own  sake  alone,  but  always  introduces  its 
immediate  application  to  natural  objects  and  phenomena. 
“  Pure  mathematics  ”  is  reserved  for  a  gymnastic  of  the  reason 
after  it  has  developed.  Even  then  analytic  demonstration  is 
subordinated  to  the  conception  of  mathematics  as  interpreter 
of  the  rational  universe. 

The  idea  is  advanced  that  the  immature  mind  gains  its  first 

•  Note  the  early  objective  use  of  decimals.  Reference  to  any  plane  trigonometry 
will  make  clear  the  advantage  of  first  approaching  the  trigonometric  functions  in 
this  way. 

'Ibid.,  Bd.  II.  S.  623. 
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concept  of  the  reign  of  law  in  nature  by  the  aid  of  mathe¬ 
matics.  An  extraordinary  application  to  ethics  also  is  made. 
In  his  Bericht  an  Herrn  von  Steiger,  I  (1797),  after  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  higher  conceptions  of  hope  and 
duty  depend  upon  intelligence  and  insight,  Herbart  says 
that  to  the  thoughtful  man,  “  virtue  must  present  itself  on  the 
side  of  its  harmony  with  the  order  of  the  universe :  and  vice 
must  appear  as  a  despicable  discord.  The  way  to  this  thought 
lies  through  the  study  of  mathematics.”'" 

Charles  H.  Douglas. 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Keene,  N.  H. 


THE  LANGUAGE  QUESTION  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

Switzerland  had  in  1888  a  permanent  population  of  2,920,723 
souls.  Probably  no  country  of  equal  size  contains  a  greater 
number  of  living  languages,  or  presents  more  interesting  prac¬ 
tical  problems  in  connection  with  school  instruction  in  lan¬ 
guages.  German,  French,  Italian,  and,  in  the  southeast 
toward  the  Tyrol,  Romansch,  a  degenerate  form  of  Latin, 
are  spoken.  The  total  population  is  divided  into  German¬ 
speaking,  2,092,530 ;  French-speaking,  637,972  ;  Italian-speak¬ 
ing,  156,606;  Romansch-speaking,  38,375. 

The  causes  of  this  diversity  of  tongues  are  found  in  eth¬ 
nological,  geographical,  and  historical  facts  that  are  here  of 
no  concern.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  mul¬ 
titudes  who  go  every  year  to  the  “  playground  of  Europe” 
from  every  country  in  the  civilized  world,  both  temporary  so¬ 
journers  and  flying  tourists,  add  still  other  elements  of  confu¬ 
sion.  Such  are  the  primary  facts  briefly  stated  ;  now  some  of 
the  results  that  they  entail  will  be  added. 

The  Swiss  are  one  people,  engaged  in  all  the  commerce  of 
civilized  life.  They  meet  in  parliament,  in  the  forum,  on  the 
hustings,  in  the  market,  on  change,  in  the  salon,  and  in  the  uni¬ 
versity.  Hence,  it  is  necessary,  not  only  for  politicians,  men 
of  business  and  of  the  professions,  and  scholars,  but  also  for 
men  and  women  of  intelligence,  to  have  at  least  a  double 
lingual  equipment ;  and  especially  so  in  the  Cantons  that  lie 
on  the  frontier  of  the  German  and  French  parts  of  the  country. 
On  the  extreme  German  side,  the  national  newspapers  and 

Bd.  I,  S.  20. 
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books  seen  in  the  shops  are  nearly  all  German  ;  on  the  extreme 
French  side,  a  large  majority  are  in  French  ;  in  the  middle 
region,  the  two  languages  are  represented  in  something  like 
equal  numbers;  while  south  of  the  Alps,  Italian  books  and 
papers  are  mainly  read. 

This  contact  and  mingling  of  tongues  results  in  more  or  less 
popular  corruption  of  all  of  them  ;  it  is  said,  too,  that  the 
schools  of  Switzerland  are  not  the  best  in  which  to  learn 
either  the  French  or  the  German  pronunciation  ;  but  how  far 
the  corruption  extends,  and  how  much  truth,  if  any,  there  is 
in  the  criticism  of  the  Swiss  schools,  none  but  a  competent 
judge,  with  plenty  of  time  to  investigate,  should  attempt 
to  say. 

Once  more,  the  Federal  Constitution  contains  this  provi¬ 
sion  :  “  The  three  principal  languages  spoken  in  Switzerland, 
German,  French,  and  Italian,  are  national  languages  of  the 
Confederation.”  It  also  provides  that  the  Federal  Assembly, 
which  elects  the  Judges,  ‘‘shall  take  care  that  all  the  national 
languages  are  represented  ”  on  the  Federal  bench.  On  the 
floors  of  the  two  houses  of  legislation,  it  is  permissible  for  a 
member  to  make  his  speech  in  any  one  of  the  three  languages, 
or,  I  suppose,  to  use  all  of  them  in  the  same  speech ;  and  it  is 
required  that  all  reports  and  motions  shall  be  read  in  Ger¬ 
man  and  French.  Visiting  the  Cantonal  Council  Chamber  at 
Bern  recently,  I  noticed  that  the  copies  of  bills  lying  on  the 
secretary’s  table  and  on  the  seats  of  members  were  printed 
in  both  German  and  French  ;  howit  is  in  other  Cantons,  I  can¬ 
not  say.  Bern  is  one  of  the  largest  Cantons,  and  is  the  most 
populous  of  all  (2660  sq.  miles,  536,679  people).  Apparently, 
the  liberty  of  tongues  allowed  in  the  Federal  Assembly  must, 
at  times,  add  a  novel  element  of  diversion  to  a  spectator; 
still,  business  is  said  not  to  be  especially  confused  or  de¬ 
layed  thereby,  as  a  majority  of  the  members  speak  both 
French  and  German.  No  doubt  German  is  more  usual  in  the 
debates  than  the  competing  tongues. 

The  course  of  education  is  materially  affected  by  the 
state  of  facts  described.  In  all  the  secondary  and  middle 
schools,  the  study  of  German  and  French  is  compulsory,  and 
the  student  must  also  pursue  either  Italian  or  English  in 
addition.  The  higher  institutions  of  learning  assume  that 
the  student  understands  three  spoken  languages ;  still,  these 
facts  are  not  peculiar  to  Switzerland,  for  they  are  often,  if 
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not  commonly,  found  in  the  corresponding  schools  of  Germany 
and  France.  But  the  elementary  schools  of  some  of  the 
Cantons  present  a  feature  that  is  somewhat  novel.  Reference 
is  made  to  the  teaching  of  both  German  and  French.  Of  the 
8000  pupils  in  the  primary  schools  of  the  City  of  Bern, 
2000  study  the  two  languages  at  the  same  time.  Dr.  Gobat,  the 
Cantonal  Minister  of  Education,  while  admitting  that  the 
practice  is  extending,  condemns  it  in  strong  terms.  He  draws 
his  argument  from  experience,  alleging  that  French  is  pur¬ 
sued  at  the  expense  of  the  other  studies.  As  is  well  known 
German  is  taught  in  some  primary  schools  in  the  United 
States,  opinion  being  divided  as  to  the  wisdom  of  such  a 
course.  Some  teachers  argue  that  the  study  of  the  second 
language  so  enlarges  the  pupil’s  linguistic  power  that  he  loses 
nothing  in  English  ;  other  teachers  object  that  the  German 
lessons,  as  a  rule,  are  simply  subtracted  from  something  else, 
as  geography,  history,  or  composition.  The  latter  have  the 
Bernese  Minister  on  their  side.  Dr.  Gobat  would  not  teach  the 
second  language  until  the  pupil  reaches  the  secondary  school. 
The  question  is  an  important  one,  and  will  yet  be  discussed 
in  the  United  States  more  thoroughly  than  it  has  yet  been. 


University  of  Michigan, 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


B.  A.  Hinsdale. 


IX. 


EDUCATION  IN  FOREIGN  PERIODICALS. 

Women  Students  at  Oxford. 

Annie  M.  A.  H.  Rogers  and  Arthur  Sidgwick  in  the  (London) 

"  Educational  Review.” 

“The  arrangements  for  the  education  of  women  at  Oxford 
have  been  so  much  overshadowed  in  the  public  mind  by  the 
older  and  larger  institutions  at  Cambridge  that  the  peculiar 
features  of  the  former  have  rather  escaped  notice.  In  many 
respects,  of  course,  there  is  great  similarity  between  the  two. 
Both  have  colleges  of  resident  students;  both  admit  women, 
under  certain  conditions,  to  the  honor  examinations.  But 
the  line  of  development  followed,  and  some  of  the  results,  are 
so  different  in  the  two  places,  that  it  may  be  interesting  to  the 
supporters  of  women’s  education  to  give  a  short  account  of  its 
present  position  in  Oxford. 

“The  organization  in  Oxford  arose  out  of  the  university 
‘examinations  for  women  over  eighteen  years  of  age,’  which 
were  a  special  branch  of  the  local  examinations.  In  1879 
association  was  formed  in  Oxford  for  supplying  teaching  for 
these  examinations;  and  in  the  following  year  two  Halls  were 
founded  for  the  reception  of  students.  Till  1884,  the  exami¬ 
nations  were  conducted  on  the  same  lines  as  the  university 
honor  schools,  and  aimed  at  the  same  standard,  but  they  were 
separate.  This  separateness  was  fatal  to  their  acquiring  their 
proper  value  as  a  qualification ;  the  public  could  not  be  got  to 
believe  that  a  woman’s  first-class,  obtained  in  a  different  exam¬ 
ination,  was  as  good  as  a  man’s.  Accordingly,  it  became  nec¬ 
essary,  in  fairness  to  the  women  students,  to  urge  that  the 
examinations  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  amalgamated  ;  and 
in  1884,  convocation  decided,  by  a  large  majority  in  a  full 
house,  to  open  four  of  the  principal  honor  schools  to  women. 
Since  then,  by  a  series  of  votes,  other  schools  have  been 
opened ;  and  now  the  only  important  honor  examinations  to 
which  women  are  not  admitted  is  the  school  of  theology.  The 
university  would  doubtless  be  willing  to  open  this  too,  if  it 
were  asked  to  do  so. 
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“The  result  of  this  close  historical  connection  between  the 
women’s  examinations  at  Oxford  and  the  local  examinations 
has  had  several  minor  consequences,  and  one  of  the  first 
importance.  Whereas  at  Cambridge  the  students  admitted  to 
the  university  honor  examinations  must  have  been  in  resi¬ 
dence  at  Newnham  or  Girton,  at  Oxford  all  the  honor  schools 
are  open  to  any  student  who  has  passed  an  easy  preliminary 
examination  (of  the  same  standard  as  ‘Smalls’)  without  the 
necessity  of  her  spending  a  single  day  in  Oxford  except  just 
for  the  purpose  of  being  examined.  It  is  plain  what  a  great 
advantage  this  may  be.  Many  women,  from  home  duties  or 
want  of  means,  may  be  quite  unable  to  spend  two  or  three 
years  in  Oxford,  who  may  yet  have  the  time  and  the  abilities, 
and  may  find  the  necessary  instruction  in  the  place  where 
they  live,  to  read  for  the  honor  examinations.  Students, 
moreover,  at  any  local  university  or  college,  or  those  receiving 
education  at  institutions  like  Holloway  College,  may  add  to 
their  other  distinctions  an  Oxford  honor  certificate  without 
the  need  of  residing  at  Oxford.  In  giving  this  great  advan¬ 
tage  to  students  at  a  distance,  Oxford  is  also  acting  in  perfect 
consistency  with  the  principle  of  her  own  institutions.  Resi¬ 
dence  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  necessary  condition  of 
admission,  not  to  the  examinations,  but  to  a  degree;  and  the 
university,  since  at  present,  by  the  form  of  its  statutes,  it 
excludes  women  from  the  degree,  in  admitting  them  to  exam¬ 
ination  only  rightly  declines  to  exact  residence. 

“In  regard  to  other  things  besides  residence,  the  university 
has  pursued  a  similar  policy.  The  students  are  not  matricu¬ 
lated  ;  they  are  under  no  restrictions  of  time,  but  may  offer 
themselves  for  the  examinations  in  any  year  they  please ;  and 
in  their  preliminary  examination,  corresponding  to  ‘Smalls,’ 
they  may  substitute  modern  languages  for  Latin  and  Greek. 
Moreover,  in  all  the  schools,  if  they  do  not  wish  to  take  the 
whole  subject,  they  can  offer  a  specified  portion  only ;  and 
although  in  this  case  they  cannot  be  classed,  yet  they  can 
obtain  a  certificate  of  pass  or  distinction  in  that  portion. 

“In  these  arrangements  the  university  shows  not  only  con¬ 
sistency  with  its  rules,  but  a  practical  sense  of  the  difference 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  two  kinds  of  students.  A  girl’s 
time  of  study  is  more  likely  to  be  interrupted  by  home  duties; 
her  school  education  has  often  been  less  calculated  to  fit  her 
for  a  university  course ;  and  if  she  takes  to  professional  work. 
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she  is  distinctly  placed  at  a  disadvantage  compared  with  men, 
by  having  no  degree.  To  impose  on  such  students  the  condi¬ 
tions  required  from  men  for  the  degree  would  be  worse  than 
useless  pedantry. 

“The  position,  therefore,  of  the  Oxford  students  differs  in 
important  respects  from  that  of  the  Cambridge  colleges.  At 
Cambridge  the  university  expressly  recognizes  the  two  col¬ 
leges,  and  admits  none  but  their  students  to  the  triposes.  At 
Oxford  all  students,  resident  or  not,  are  admitted  to  the  honor 
schools,  but  the  students’  Halls  have  no  official  recognition  of 
any  kind.  What  advantage,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  do  the  resi¬ 
dents  gain  from  living  in  Oxford?  The  answer  is  obvious; 
they  get  the  teaching.  To  provide  this,  and  to  be  the  channel 
of  all  dealings  with  the  university  and  college  authorities,  an 
organization  was  formed  in  1879,  called  the  Association  for  the 
Education  of  Women  in  Oxford.  Of  this  all  the  principal 
supporters  of  women’s  education  in  Oxford  are  members;  and 
the  students  are  registered  as  belonging  to  it,  and  appear  in 
its  annual  calendar.  The  Halls  are  represented  on  its  execu¬ 
tive  committee,  of  which  the  principals  are  ex-officio  members. 
All  the  educational  arrangements  with  professors,  lecturers, 
and  tutors  are  made  by  the  principals  of  the  Halls  and  two 
secretaries  of  the  association,  acting  together  as  a  sub-commit¬ 
tee  of  the  latter  body.  The  Halls  also  provide  directly  for^ 
some  part  of  the  teaching  of  their  own  students  by  appointing  ' 
resident  tutors,  frequently  former  students,  who  live  in  the 
Halls  and  help  in  the  superintendence  and  direction  of  the 
studies.  The  lecturers  are  partly  provided  directly  by  the 
association  and  partly  by  the  admission  of  students  to  the 
university  and  college  lecture  rooms.  The  association  lectur¬ 
ers  are  mainly,  but  not  entirely,  university  men ;  in  the  last 
report  we  find  two  of  the  courses  given  by  ladies.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  readiness  with  which  women  are  admitted  to 
the  ordinary  university  teaching  is  shown  by  the  fact,  stated  in 
the  same  report,  that  last  year  no  less  than  sixty-one  pro¬ 
fessors  and  college  lecturers  had  association  students  attend¬ 
ing  their  courses. 

“Besides  the  above  advantages  which  the  university,  col¬ 
lectively  and  individually,  offers  to  women,  two  more  should 
be  mentioned  from  which  meif  are  excluded.  These  are  the 
honor  examinations  in  English  language  and  literature,  and  in 
modern  languages.  For  these  a  full  course  of  instruction  is 
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provided  by  the  association ;  and  last  year  no  less  than  four¬ 
teen  courses  of  lectures  were  attended  by  students  in  these 
branches.  Cambridge  has  a  tripos  for  modern  languages, 
including  English;  Victoria  University  offers  an  excellent 
school  of  English  literature  and  language;  but  in  Oxford, 
though  systematic  honor  courses  in  English  and  modern  lan¬ 
guages  exist,  they  exist  only  for  women.  A  striking  example 
of  the  advantage  which  women  thus  possess  occurred  in  Ox¬ 
ford  during  the  present  year.  The  association  had  to  appoint 
a  lecturer  in  Anglo-Saxon ;  and  they  were  advised  by  experts 
whom  they  consulted  that  the  best  qualified  person  to  appoint 
was  one  of  their  own  former  students,  who  had  obtained  the 
highest  honors  in  English,  and  had  been  trained  at  Oxford. 
An  educational  reformer  has  been  heard  to  remark  that  one 
of  the  things  which  Oxford  most  needs  now,  is  to  get  the 
women’s  honor  schools  of  English  and  modern  languages 
opened  to  men. 

“The  advantages  of  a  body  like  the  association  are  obvious. 
Without  in  any  way  interfering  with  the  natural  development 
of  the  existing  Halls,  or  the  establishment  under  suitable  con¬ 
ditions  of  new  ones,  it  unites  in  one  organization  all  those  who 
are  working  in  Oxford  in  the  interests  of  women’s  education. 
It  engages  lecturers,  deals  with  the  individual  college  teachers, 
makes  all  arrangements  for  the  attendance  of  the  students  at 
the  university  lectures,  enacts  the  needful  regulations  for 
home  students  who  live  in  Oxford,  but  are  not  members  of 
the  Halls,  and  is  the  recognized  channel  through  which  all 
suggestions  of  reform  are  conveyed  to  the  delegates  who  man¬ 
age  the  women’s  examinations.  As  including  within  it  the 
three  Halls,  it  has  more  weight  than  any  one  would  have;  and 
its  existence  is  a  guarantee  against  divided  counsels  or  any 
chaos  or  confusion  in  the  arrangements.  The  rapid  disappear¬ 
ance  in  Oxford  of  the  prejudice  or  misgivings  which  were 
widely  felt  ten  years  ago  in  regard  to  women’s  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  may  be  partly  traced  to  the  confidence  which  this  asso¬ 
ciation  has  inspired.  If,  in  the  future,  the  university  should 
admit  women  as  members  of  its  body,  and  consequently  take 
over  the  charge  of  the  resident  students,  it  would  at  once 
appoint  a  delegacy  for  the  purpose.  Such  a  delegacy  must 
necessarily  include  women,  as  all  practical  persons  will  under¬ 
stand.’’ 
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Promotions  and  Examinations  in  Graded  Schools.  Bureau  of  Education, 
Circular  of  Information  No.  7,  1891. — By  Emerson  E.  White,  LL.  D.  Wash- 
'  ington  :  Government  Printing  Office,  1891,  pp.  64. 

By  the  preparation  of  this  pamphlet  Dr.  White  has  done 
good  service  to  the  cause  of  education.  Organization,  examina¬ 
tions,  and  promotions  are  matters  that  concern  the  very  life 
of  the  public  school  system  and  the  welfare  of  every  pupil. 
It  is  one  of  the  surest  indications  of  progress  that  these  subjects 
are  now  discussed  with  earnestness,  intelligence,  and  an  evi¬ 
dent  desire  to  find  the  better  way.  The  chief  value  of  Dr. 
White’s  contribution  to  this  discussion  is  not  his  collection  of 
facts  and  statistics,  valuable  .as  these  are,  nor  his  presentation 
of  arguments,  forcible  as  this  always  is,  but  the  fact  that  he 
seeks  to  determine  every  moot  question  by  reference  to  one 
guiding  principle — the  greatest  good  of  the  pupils.  There 
are  those,  perhaps,  who  will  wonder  why  any  praise  should  be 
given  for  pursuing  a  path  that  is  so  clearly  the  path  of  right. 
But  if  they  were  familiar  with  a  large  city  system  of  schools 
and  knew  of  the  many  pretexts  for  the  promotion  or  non-pro¬ 
motion  of  children  that  have  no  reference  whatever  to  their 
immediate  welfare — “the  strengthening  of  a  school  at  a  certain 
point,”  “  lack  of  room,”  filling  empty  seats,  or  perhaps  the 
obtaining  an  attendance  that  will  warrant  an  increase  of  a 
master’s  salary — they  would  see  the  timeliness  of  erecting  this 
sound  and  humane  principle  into  a  cloud  by  day  and  a  pillar 
of  fire  by  night  for  the  guidance  of  the  teacher.  That  Dr. 
White  is  invariably  right,  however,  in  his  deductions,  I  am  not 
ready  either  to  claim  or  to  admit.  Indeed,  he  too  often  as¬ 
sumes  the  r61e  of  the  advocate  rather  than  that  of  the  judge; 
but  the  central  idea  of  the  book  is  sound  to  the  core. 

One  of  the  first  subjects  discussed  is  the  length  of  the  term 
and  the  frequency  of  promotions.  He  arrives  at  the’  con¬ 
clusion  that  semi-anhual  or  even  quarterly  promotions  are  best 
for  primary  grades,  and  annual  promotions  for  the  upper  gram¬ 
mar  grades  and  the  high  school.  He  signally  fails,  however,  to 
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make  clear  how  the  transition  is  to  be  made  from  one  plan  to 
the  other.  Obviously,  the  matter  is  not  clear  in  his  own 
mind,  as  he  tells  of  putting  the  question  as  to  how  it  was 
accomplished  to  a  leading  city  superintendent,  who  answered 
that  he  had  never  observed  any  trouble  and  that  his  attention 
had  not  been  invited  to  the  subject  by  any  of  his  principals  1 
The  fact  remains,  however,  that  at  whatever  point  in  the 
graded  system,  as  it  is  found  nearly  everywhere  in  America 
to-day,  the  transition  is  made  from  semi-annual  to  annual  pro¬ 
motions,  a  child  who  fails  to  get  promoted  from  the  first  class, 
in  which  the  term  lasts  a  year,  must  remain  either  a  year  and 
a  half  or  two  years  in  that  grade.  Such  detention  of  pupils  is 
an  unmitigated  evil,  and  any  system  of  promotion  that  per¬ 
mits  it  stands  self-condemned. 

Of  the  stated  or  periodical  examination  for  promotion  Dr. 
White  is  merciless  in  denunciation.  With  what  he  says  of 
the  stated  monthly  and  term  examinations  that  still,  in  many 
schools,  vex  the  souls  of  teachers  and  make  school  life  one 
long,  hideous  nightmare  to  nervous  children,  I  am  in  entire 
accord.  But  I  cannot  think,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he 
strengthens  his  position  by  omitting  all  discussion  of  the 
“comprehensive  examination  ” — that  examination,  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  a  subject,  which  tests  the  pupil’s  knowledge  not  of 
minute  details  but  of  broad  elementary  principles  and  of  the 
relations  of  the  parts  to  the  whole  and  to  one  another — for 
which  President  Hyde  of  Bowdoin  has  so  happily  and,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  so  conclusively,  argued.  The  retention  of  such 
an  examination  strengthens  the  argument  against  the  dread¬ 
ful  term,  and  the  still  more  terrible  monthly,  examination. 

The  pamphlet  contains  a  very  full  and  lucid  statement  of 
the  “  estimate  ”  plan  of  promotion  which  Dr.  White  introduced 
into  tlie  Cincinnati  schools  when  he  was  their  superintendent. 
One  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  the  scheme  is  the 
constantly  increasing  extent  to  which  other  large  cities  have 
followed  the  lead  of  Cincinnati  in  its  adoption.  While  the 
exposition  here  given  of  its  merits  is  entirely  satisfactory,  I 
must  confess  to  feeling  a  shade  of  disappointment  that  the 
author  has  not  stated  clearly  the  difficulties  that  experience 
has  disclosed  in  its  workings,  and  that  he  has  not  suggested  the 
necessary  remedies.  The  most  ardent  advocate  of  the  “  esti¬ 
mate  ”  scheme  cannot  fail  to  see  that  some  teachers  estimate 
their  pupils  too  low  and  others  too  high,  that  some  have  ex- 
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perience  and  others  have  not,  that  some  have  good  judg¬ 
ment  and  others  have  poor  judgment.  These  varying  condi¬ 
tions  lead  to  a  vast  variety  of  estimates,  and  present  the  chief 
stumbling-block  to  the  complete  success  of  the  scheme.  All 
would  have  been  glad,  and  none  more  so  than  the  advocates 
of  the  estimate  system,  to  see  in  this  pamphlet  a  full  and  frank 
statement  and  discussion  of  the  defects  and  difficulties  that 
trial  has  disclosed. 

In  one  respect.  Dr.  White  is  scarcely  fair  to  the  Brooklyn 
schools.  He  assumes,  because  the  school  authorities  report 
that  there  is  but  one  class  in  a  room,  that  a  class  is  never  taught 
in  two  sections.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  conclusion  is  errone¬ 
ous.  When  the  class  is  large — and  large  classes  are  unfortu¬ 
nately  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception — it  is  customary  to 
adopt  the  plan  he  so  strongly  recommends,  namely,  “  in  one- 
half  or  more  of  the  branches  ”  to  teach  the  pupils  “  in  two  sec¬ 
tions  or  classes.”  This  custom,  however,  has  not  been  made  a 
law.  The  matter  is  left  largely  to  the  judgment  of  principals 
and  teachers. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  regard  as  the  most  valuable 
part  of  Dr.  White’s  brochure,  the  pages  in  which  he  lays  dowr» 
the  distinctions  between  an  examination  for  promotion  and  an 
examination  employed  as  “  an  element  in  teaching.”  The 
differences  in  purpose,  in  character,  and  in  effect,  are  stated 
lucidly  and  forcibly.  Were  they  clearly  apprehended  by  all 
who  are  charged  with  the  management  of  schools,  we  should 
hear  less  of  the  evils  wrought  by  examination. 

The  circular,  embodying  as  it  does  the  results  of  Dr.  White’s 
ripe  experience  and  couched  in  his  clear  and  nervous  style,  will 
amply  repay  perusal. 

W.  H.  M. 


Rise  and  Growth  of  the  Normal  School  Idea  in  the  United  States. 

Bureau  of  Education,  Circular  of  Information  No.  8,  1S91. — By  J.  P.  Gurdv. 

Washington  :  Government  Printing  Office,  1S91,  pp.  195. 

No  phase  of  the  educational  history  of  the  United  States  is 
more  attractive  to  the  student,  and  certainly  none  will  better 
repay  careful  study,  than  that  which  Professor  Gordy,  of  Ohio 
University,  has  aimed  to  elucidate  in  this  monograph. 

According  to  Professor  Gordy,  the  normal  school  idea  first 
appeared  in  the  conviction  that  the  teacher  needed  some  extra 
preparation  not  required  for  business  or  the  professions. 
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This  conviction  found  its  first  public  expression  in  the  columns 
of  the  Massachusetts  Magazine,  in  the  year  1789,  in  an  article 
believed  to  have  come  from  the  pen  of  Elisha  Ticknor,  wherein 
it  is  recommnded  that  “  there  should  be  a  public  grammar 
school  established  in  each  county  of  the  State  to  fit  young 
men  for  college  or  for  school  keeping^'  But  it  was  during  the 
years  from  1823  to  1839,  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the 
first  normal  school  at  Lexington,  Mass.,  that  the  propagandism 
of  the  normal  school  idea  was  at  its  height.  The  brief  extracts 
made  by  Professor  Gordy  from  the  writings  and  speeches  of 
William  Russell,  James  G.  Carter,  Samuel  R.  Hall  and  others, 
names  with  which  many  students  of  education  are  wholly  un¬ 
familiar,  prove  the  debt  of  gratitude  that  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  owes  to  the  reformers  of  that  early  period.  The  causes 
that  led  to  this  remarkable  educational  renaissance  of  the 
early  part  of  the  century  are  briefly,  but  very  succinctly,  set 
forth  in  this  monograph. 

To  the  efforts  of  Charles  Brooks,  who  lectured  throughout 
New  England  on  the  Prussian  teachers’  seminaries,  is  due  the 
fact  that  the  normal  schools  imitated  from  the  start  the  Prus¬ 
sian  models.  The  Lancastrian  system  of  school  organization 
had  been  introduced  into  this  country  prior  to  1820,  and  for  a 
long  time  was  very  popular.  It  served  one  good  purpose  at 
least,  if  no  other;  namely,  that  of  focussing  public  attention 
upon  the  needs  of  better  prepared  teachers. 

Professor  Gordy  accredits  the  New  York  academies  with  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  institution  in  this  country  to 
undertake  the  specific  work  of  training  teachers.  About  the 
year  1830,  it  seems,  several  of  these  academies,  without  aid 
from  the  State,  formed  teachers’  classes  and  for  their  instruc¬ 
tion  added  principles  of  teaching  to  the  usual  curriculum. 
In  1834  the  legislature  of  New  York  passed  an  act  granting 
State  aid  to  a  few  of  these  academies  for  the  purpose  of  “pro¬ 
viding  teachers  for  the  common  schools.” 

Ten  years  later,  in  1844,  the  State  Normal  School  at  Albany 
was  established  and  “  the  first  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
training  of  teachers  in  New  York  and  in  the  United  States  was 
closed.”  It  was  of  these  teachers’  classes  that  Horace  Mann 
wrote  :  “  It  was  the  most  unfortunate  step  ever  taken  in  New 
York  on  the  subject  of  education,”  because  it  cost  “  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  and  twenty  years  of  time  after  the 
necessity  of  using  different  means  had  become  a  conviction  in 
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the  minds  of  all  intelligent  men.”  Professor  Gordy  dissents 
from  this  view  and  pronounces  a  far  more  favorable  and,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  a  juster  verdict.  The  experiment  was  the  necessary 
forerunner  of  the  normal  schools  and  blazed  the  path  by  which 
their  progress  was  made  possible. 

In  chapter  III,  under  the  head  of  “The  First  Normal 
School  in  America,”  Professor  Gordy  gives  an  admirable  ac¬ 
count  of  the  labors  of  Horace  Mann,  Cyrus  Pierce,  James  G. 
Carter  and  others,  which  resulted  in  the  early  establishment  of 
a  normal  school  system  in  Massachusetts.  By  no  means  the 
least  interesting  and  valuable  chapter  is  that  devoted  to  the 
history  and  influence  on  education  throughout  the  country  of 
the  Oswego  Normal  School. 

Not  the  least  difficult  task  of  Professor  Gordy  must  have 
been  the  selection  of  institutions  by  which  best  to  illustrate 
the  progress  of  the  normal  school  idea  from  its  earliest  incep¬ 
tion  until  now.  That  his  choice  will  not  meet  the  approval 
of  all  must  go  without  saying.  It  is,  indeed,  to  be  regretted 
that  several  institutions,  which  will  rank  in  merit  beside  any 
that  are  named  by  Professor  Gordy,  had  to  be  omitted.  A 
A  chapter  is  given  to  the  State  Normal  School  at  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass.,  which  is  distinguished  for  its  apprenticeship 
system  and  for  the  prominence  given  to  the  study  of  children. 
The  New  York  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  justly 
comes  in  for  a  large  meed  of  praise,  for  its  lofty  ideals  of  pro¬ 
fessional  training  and  its  good  sense  in  not  attempting  from 
the  outset  to  attain  the  impossible  by  demanding  of  its 
matriculants  a  preliminary  college  education.  The  St.  Cloud 
Normal  School  does  not  fare  quite  so  well  at  Professor 
Gordy’s  hands.  He  shows  tact,  however,  in  his  refusal  to 
write  up  its  aims  and  aspirations  himself,  and  delegates  the 
delicate  task  to  President  Gray,  who  makes  a  very  interesting 
chapter  of  it. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  space  is  given  to  chairs  of 
pedagogy  in  colleges.  This  is  the  most  recent,  as  it  is  the 
most  important,  phase  of  the  question  of  professional  training 
for  teachers.  The  instruction  in  pedagogy  recently  inaugu¬ 
rated  at  Columbia,  Harvard,  Princeton,  Clark,  etc.,  represents 
the  highest  point  yet  reached  in  this  high  tide  of  teachers’  train¬ 
ing.  The  School  of  Pedagogy  of  the  University  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  established  in  1887,  is  unique  in  many  respects 
and  is  doing  a  work  that  Professor  Gordy  might  well  have  al- 
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luded  to.  The  difficulty  of  writing  the  history  of  the  rise 
and  growth  of  the  normal  school  idea  does  not  arise  from  in- 
sufficiency  of  data  nor  from  its  inaccessibility,  since  the  whole 
period  covered  is  but  little  more  than  a  half  century.  Profes¬ 
sor  Gordy  himself  ascribes  the  difficulty  to  the  fact  that  “  prob¬ 
ably  no  two  students  will  agree  precisely  as  to  the  elements 
that  enter  into  the  development,  and  the  greater  their  disa¬ 
greement  the  more  widely  of  course  would  they  differ  as  to  the 
institutions  on  which  these  elements  first  approved.”  There 
appears  to  be  a  still  greater  difficulty  than  the  foregoing, 
which  is  that  Professor  Gordy  is  too  near  the  men  and  insti¬ 
tutions  he  describes,  to  be  wholly  unconscious  of  the  criticism 
of  his  readers.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  also,  that  he  has 
gleaned  a  good  deal  of  his  information  from  catalogues  and 
descriptive  circulars,  and  not  through  painstaking  inspection 
and  study  upon  the  ground.  Still,  since  he  has  stated  his  pur¬ 
pose  to  be  the  comparison  and  discussion  of  aims  and  ideals, 
and  not  of  the  actual  working  efficiency  of  the  institutions  he 
describes,  one  can  find  no  fault  with  this. 

Although  the  monograph  is  remarkably  well  written  and  in¬ 
teresting  even  on  second  perusal,  yet  one  feels  that  there  is  a 
certain  incompleteness  about  it :  the  story  has  been  only  half 
told.  It  is  too  much  like  studying  the  history  of  civilization 
by  reading  Creasy’s  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World. 
Much  of  the  most  important  matter  to  the  student  is  left  out. 
He  wants  to  know  the  great  and  underlying  forces  that  made 
these  battles  possible.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Professor 
Gordy  will  continue  his  studies,  and  give  us  a  more  complete 
and  unbroken  account  of  this  great  movement  for  specializing 
and  promoting  the  professional  training  of  teachers. 

A.  B.  P. 


Sanitary  Conditions  for  Schoolhouses.  Bureau  of  Education,  Circular  of 
Information  No.  3,  1891. — By  Albert  P.  Marble,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Worcester,  Mass.  Washington  :  Government  Printing  office,  1891,  pp.  200. 

I  regard  this  as  the  most  valuable  document  ever  issued  by 
the  Bureau  of  Education.  Dr.  Marble  has  given  us  not  only 
the  results  of  his  own  experience  as  a  superintendent,  but  a 
very  careful  compilation  of  the  best  that  has  been  written 
upon  the  subject.  Part  I  is  devoted  to  the  modern  methods 
of  heating  and  ventilation.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  are 
that  warm  air  should  be  admitted  in  large  volumes  through 
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ample  flues  near  the  top  of  the  room,  and  that  the  exhaust 
should  be  from  the  floor  through  flues  of  equal  or  greater 
capacity  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  room  in  which  the 
warm-air  flues  are  located. 

The  following  conclusion,  however,  found  on  p.  33, 1  regard  as 
fallacious  and  dangerous :  “  Considering  economy  and  com¬ 
pactness  of  construction,  the  best  way  to  exhaust  the  air  is 
through  d.  single  flue  from  each  room.”  Unless  the  room  is 
very  large  and  the  seats  of  the  pupils  far  removed  from  the 
ventilating  flue,  those  who  sit  in  the  vicinity  of  this  single  flue 
must  necessarily  suffer  from  sitting  in  the  direct  foul-air  draft. 
I  have  found  in  practical  experience  that  it  is  much  better  to 
distribute  the  foul-air  exhaust  flues  along  the  entire  side  of  the 
room  through  which  heat  is  admitted,  and  to  place  them  in  the 
baseboard  near  the  floor.  In  the  construction  of  new  buildings 
this  can  be  done  without  any  material  increase  in  the  cost. 

Part  II  deals  with  drainage  and  lavatories,  and  is  full  of  wise 
and  judicious  suggestions  which  superintendents  and  boards 
of  education  should  study  carefully.  Part  III  is  devoted  to 
the  proper  lighting  of  school  buildings,  and  I  am  glad  to 
notice  that  Dr.  Marble  has  called  attention  to  the  injurious 
effects  of  over-lighting.  The  tendency  at  the  present  time  is 
to  light  school  buildings  too  much,  without  proper  means  of 
regulating  the  light. 

Part  IV  deals  with  the  growth  of  children  as  related  to 
health  and  ability  to  study.  This  subject  has  but  recently 
engaged  the  attention  of  American  teachers,  and  Dr.  Marble’s 
treatment  of  it  is  worthy  of  careful  perusal  and  study.  The 
last  hundred  pages  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  plates  con¬ 
taining  plans  and  suggestions  for  the  erection  of  school  build¬ 
ings  both  for  country  and  city. 

A  copy  of  this  volume  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  su¬ 
perintendent  and  principal  throughout  the  country,  and  the 
author  deserves  the  thanks,  not  only  of  teachers,  but  of  every 
parent  interested  in  the  proper  and  healthful  education  of  his 
children. 

E.  H.  C. 


Development  Helps. — By  C.  B.  Van  Wie.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.:  C.  W.  Bardeen. 
1891,  pp.  91.  Price  50  cents. 

Unfortunately  the  title  of  this  little  book  is  ambiguous. 
My  first  impression  was  that  the  author  had  written  a  dis- 
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sertation  upon  an  aphorism  of  two  words,  a  subject  and  its 
verb.  A  friend  suggested  that  the  first  word,  though  only 
given  as  a  noun  by  Worcester,  might  have  been  changed  into 
an  adjective  and  that  possibly  the  unpretentious  little  volume 
treated  of  helps  for  securing  mental  development.  A  glance 
at  the  preface  showed  the  latter  interpretation  to  be  correct. 
The  book  proves  to  be  an  accumulation  of  helps  derived  from 
two  years’  experience  in  a  school  of  practice  and  intended  to 
cover  the  first  years’  work  of  a  three  years’  course  in  peda¬ 
gogics.  Part  I  discusses  the  Learner;  Part  II  treats  of  the 
Lessons.  At  the  close  are  found  a  list  of  valuable  books  of 
reference  and  an  array  of  suggestive  topics  for  consideration 
at  the  meetings  of  the  pupil  teachers. 

The  portion  professing  to  treat  of  the  learner,  can  hardly  be 
used  with  profit  by  the  beginner  in  pedagogics  unless  he  is 
aided  by  the  skillful  hand  of  a  master.  The  advanced  reader 
cannot  fail  to  find  in  these  pages  many  grains  of  wisdom  which 
the  author  gathered  in  his  reading  and  experience  ;  but  they 
resemble  grains  of  gold  hidden  in  veins  of  quartz,  which  must 
be  crushed  and  sorted  before  the  mercury  can  lay  hold  of  them. 
The  truths  contained  in  many  of  the  statements  must  be 
analyzed  and  separated  into  their  elements,  if  the  learner  is  to 
lay  hold  of  them  and  make  them  a  part  of  himself.  Some 
paragraphs  seem  to  be  a  mere  summing  up  of  what  may  be 
gathered  from  the  perusal  of  the  larger  and  more  exhaustive 
treatises  on  psychology.  To  the  student  who  has  not  traversed 
the  same  ground,  such  synopses  must  be  meaningless  generaliza¬ 
tions  until  they  are  expanded  and  explained  by  a  competent 
teacher.  The  treatment  of  the  will  is  the  weakest  portion  of 
the  entire  book.  It  does  not  even  mention  that  stage  of  de¬ 
velopment  in  which  the  will  acts  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
right,  except  by  way  of  comparison  with  other  functions  of 
the  mind.  The  central  significance  of  the  will  in  the  work  of 
education  is  either  lost  sight  of  or  purposely  ignored.  Lessons 
on  morals  have  no  place  in  these  helps ;  possibly  they  are  re¬ 
served  for  the  second  and  third  years  of  the  course  in  pedagogics. 

Part  II  gives  general  and  special  directions  for  imparting 
the  lessons  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  learner.  These  tell  how 
to  purchase  tablets,  how  to  fold  end  crease  papers,  how  to 
mark  the  errors,  how  to  keep  the  records,  etc.  Space  is  de¬ 
voted  to  a  discussion  of  the  Three  C’s  (clearness,  conciseness, 
completeness)  and  the  Three  M’s  (matter,  method,  and  manner). 
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“  By  the  matter  of  the  lesson,”  we  are  told,  “  we  mean  that 
which  a  teacher  is  to  lead  his  pupils  to  understand — the  facts 
to  be  taught — that  of  which  they  are  to  gain  the  mastery ;  by 
the  method  the  means  or  devices,  or  system  or  plan  by  which 
he  leads  the  pupils  to  understand — the  way  he  leads  them  to 
gain  strength  and  power ;  by  the  manner  the  peculiar  way  in 
which  he  executes  his  method.”  One  fails  to  see  how  such 
distinctions  can  be  of  any  service  to  the  beginner  in  the  art  of 
teaching.  By  reason  of  long  custom  it  may  be  allowable,  for 
those  who  are  facetiously  inclined,  to  speak  of  the  three  R’s 
in  public  school  work  :  but  to  seek  seriously  for  a  magic  three 
among  other  letters  of  the  alphabet  appears  like  learned 
trifling  with  a  serious  subject. 

The  most  serviceable  part  of  the  book  consists  of  special 
directions  for  lessons  on  objects,  qualities,  place,  number,  form, 
color,  force,  occupations,  minerals,  plants,  animals.  To  the 
four  fundamental  rules  he  adds  a  fifth,  called  partition — a 
species  of  nightmare  that  troubles  some  pedagogues  who  fail 
to  draw  a  sharp  distinction  between  thinking  in  things  and 
thinking  in  symbols,  and  who,  instead  of  allowing  their  pupils 
to  make  a  rapid  transition  from  the  former  to  the  latter,  insist 
upon  keeping  them  for  weeks  and  months  on  the  plane  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  mediaeval  schoolboy  previous  to  the  introduction 
of  the  Arabic  figures  into  the  arithmetic  of  Europe. 

One  hails  with  delight  every  contribution,  however  humble 
to  the  growing  literature  on  the  science  and  art  of  teaching. 
The  genius  who  will  do  for  pedagogy  what  Aristotle  did  for 
logic  or  Euclid  for  geometry,  or  Newton  for  astronomy, 
belongs  to  a  future  age.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  observers 
in  our  day  watch  every  phase  of  the  life  and  growth  of  chil¬ 
dren,  may  prepare  the  way  for  his  advent.  The  accumulation 
of  Helps  like  those  before  me  may  hasten  his  coming  and 
thereby  add  a  mite  to  the  world’s  progress. 

N.  C.  Schaeffer. 

State  Normal  .School, 

Kutztown,  Pa. 


A  Text-Book  of  Physics,  Largely  Experimental. — By  Edwin  H.  Hall,  Ph. 
D.,  and  Joseph  Y.  Bergen,  Jr.,  A.  M.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1891, 
Teachers’  price.  $1.25. 

This  book,  by  the  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics  in  Harvard 
College  and  a  Master  in  the  English  High  School,  Boston,  pre- 
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sents  the  course  of  study  in  experimental  physics  which  it  is 
desired  shall  be  offered  by  candidates  for  entrance  to  Harvard 
College.  As  it  is  designed  for  use  in  schools,  the  experiments 
described  are  those  which  could  be  performed  with  simple  and 
inexpensive  apparatus.  They  are  to  be  performed  by  the 
student,  and  full  directions  are  given  to  the  teacher,  in  the 
introduction,  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  laboratory  is  to  be 
managed  and  the  requirements  which  are  to  be  made  of  the 
student. 

The  experimental  method  employed  accounts  for  some 
changes  in  the  order  of  the  topics  from  that  usually  followed. 
Some  introductory  definitions  are  first  given,  and  the  topics 
studied  in  order  are :  the  tenacity  and  elasticity  of  solids ; 
pressure  in  fluids,  including  hydrostatics  and  pneumatics ; 
equilibrium  and  the  composition  of  forces;  all  preceding  the 
study  of  motion  and  the  definition  of  the  scientific  unit  of 
force.  The  succeeding  chapters  deal  with  heat,  sound,  light, 
and  electricity.  It  is  a  question  whether  it  is  advisable  to 
invert  the  order  of  the  modern  scientific  method,  which 
develops  the  measure  of  force  from  the  study  of  motion  and 
considers  statics  as  a  limiting  case  of  dynamics,  but  of  this  the 
experience  of  the  authors  makes  them  the  best  judges.  It 
may  be  that  the  schoolboy  gets  a  clearer  conception  of  force 
from  the  pull  of  a  spring  balance  than  from  the  fall  of  a  stone, 
and  that  the  arbitrary  character  of  the  units  which  he  employs 
at  first  is  not  so  repugnant  to  him  as  it  would  be  to  a  more 
advanced  student. 

One’s  judgment  on  a  book  like  this  is  unavoidably  colored 
by  his  view  of  the  place  of  physics  in  the  scheme  of  studies 
necessary  for  a  liberal  education.  In  one  view  the  subject 
stands  high.  It  is  one  to  which  the  student  should  bring  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  mathematics,  and  to  which  he  should 
apply  the  full  force  of  his  mind,  and  powers  developed  by  all 
the  discipline  that  his  school  and  college  courses  can  furnish. 
Along  with  mental  science  and  metaphysics  it  presents  the 
philosophy  of  the  universe.  In  the  other  view,  the  subject  is 
introduced  at  an  earlier  stage  in  the  student’s  training  and  is 
intended  to  give  him  such  general  notions  of  the  fundamental 
physical  facts  and  laws  as  will  serve  him  in  his  future  work  and 
in  his  life.  From  this  latter  standpoint,  the  book  under  con¬ 
sideration  is  an  excellent  one.  The  experiments  are  Veil 
planned.  Some  of  them,  as,  for  example,  exercise  xviii,  on 
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Inertia,  and  exercise  xx,  on  Action  and  Reaction,  are  excep¬ 
tionally  interesting  and  instructive.  Nothing  is  introduced 
which  cannot  be  comprehended  and  studied  by  experiment. 

The  limitations  imposed  by  this  plan  are,  however,  excessive. 
A  force,  for  a  time,  at  least,  must  be  defined  as  “  a  push  or  a 
pull.”  The  measurement  of  Young’s  modulus  appears  in  a 
footnote.  Rigidity  is  not  measured  at  all.  Indeed,  the  exact 
study  of  physical  quantities,  such  as  gravity,  the  wave-lengths 
of  light,  electrical  current  and  resistance,  etc.,  cannot  be  under¬ 
taken,  because  of  the  impossibility  of  demonstrating  to  the 
students  who  are  to  use  the  book,  the  formulas  upon  which 
their  measurement  depends.  There  is  an  almost  total  absence 
of  the  higher  theories  of  physics.  One  would  hardly  realize,  in 
reading  the  book,  that  the  molecular  theoiy  of  matter  affords 
explanations  of  most  of  the  facts  that  are  examined.  The 
subjects  of  capillarity  and  diffusion,  in  which  molecular 
attractions  and  molecular  motions  are  most  clearly  in  evi¬ 
dence,  are  not  treated  at  all.  The  kinetic  theory  is  described 
in  the  section  on  the  Nature  of  Heat,  but  no  prominent  use  is 
made  of  it.  The  wave  theory  of  light  receives  a  passing  men¬ 
tion,  perhaps  as  much  as  could  be  given  in  the  absence  of  any 
account  of  interference  and  polarization.  No  notion  is  given 
of  the  modern  views  of  electricity  and  of  its  connection  with 
light. 

Doubtless  these  omissions  were  intentional  and  can  be 
defended  ;  but  one  who  believes  in  the  importance  to  every 
student  of  a  thorough  survey  of  “  natural  philosophy  ” 
at  an  advanced  period  in  his  training,  may  be  permitted  to 
hope  that  the  students  of  this  book  are  led  without  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  choice  of  physics  as  one  of  their  studies  in  Harvard 
College. 


Princeton  University. 


William  F.  Magie. 
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EDITORIAL. 

The  article  on  the  teaching  of  geography  by  Professor 
Davis  of  Harvard,  which  appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  is  the 
first  of  a  series,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  throw  light  upon  the 
methods  of  teaching  the  several  subjects  that  enter  into  the 
curriculum  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  The 
writers  of  these  articles  will  not  evolve  methods  of  teaching 
out  of  their  inner  consciousness,  nor  deduce  them  from  the  law 
of  gravitation  or  the  harmony  of  the  spheres.  They  may  be 
expected,  however,  to  analyze  the  subject  matter  into  its 
simplest  elements,  and  hold  firmly  in  mind  the  capacity  of  the 
learner  and  the  laws  governing  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
Professor  Davis  approaches  his  subject  at  a  single  point,  and 
in  a  thoroughly  objective  way  makes  clear  the  proper  order 
of  facts  in  teaching  geography.  Incidentally,  too,  he  illus¬ 
trates  what  the  university,  with  its  scholarship,  its  resources, 
and  its  corps  of  investigators,  can  do  for  teachers.  This  very 
article,  indeed,  follows  closely  the  instruction  actually  given 
in  Harvard  College,  and  the  substance  of  it  was  delivered  during 
the  present  academic  year  in  the  new  course  for  teachers  at 
Harvard. 


Perhaps  unconsciously.  Professor  Beers,  in  his  paper,  touches 
on  one  of  the  important  questions  of  educational  organiz¬ 
ation.  His  point  of  view  is  that  the  examinations  for  en¬ 
trance  to  college  should  test  only  the  students’  capacity  to 
undertake  the  specific  work  of  the  freshman  year.  This  is 
intelligible,  but  not  generally  understood.  Many  colleges 
examine  candidates  for  admission  on  several  subjects  that  are 
not  taught  in  the  freshman  or  any  other  year.  They  endeavor 
to  make  an  inventory  of  all  that  the  pupil  knows  at  his  fifteenth, 
sixteenth,  or  seventeenth  year.  If  only  for  its  effect  on  the 
secondary  schools,  each  college  should  announce  plainly  in  its 
published  documents  which  of  these  two  points  of  view  it 
occupies.  Just  at  present  the  great  secondary  schools  of  the 
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country,  with  a  few  honorable  exceptions,  are  not  engaged  in 
the  work  of  education  at  all ;  they  devote  their  energies  to  the 
very  different  task  of  “  preparing  for  college.”  Secondary 
teachers  are  in  the  habit  of  shifting  the  blame  for  this  to  the 
colleges  and  the  parents.  They  say  that  the  former  demand 
certain  specific  acquirements,  and  not  general  intelligence  or 
a  well  developed  and  developing  mind,  and  that  the  latter  judge 
the  efficiency  of  a  school  by  the  success  of  its  pupils  in  enter¬ 
ing  college.  But  can  the  secondary  schools  escape  their  share 
of  the  responsibility  for  present  conditions?  If  one  or  two  of 
the  strongest  of  them  would  boldly  announce  that  their  first 
object  was  education  suited  to  the  boy  and  the  generation, 
and  that  preparation  for  college  was  an  incident,  instead  of  a 
determining  factor,  in  the  process,  a  healthy  reaction  against 
the  tyranny  and  pettiness  of  college  entrance  examinations 
might  be  started. 


How  tyrannical  and  how  petty  some  college  entrance 
examinations  are,  the  general  public  does  not  know.  There 
are  colleges,  not  all  of  them  so  very  far  from  New  York,  in 
which  conditions  at  entrance  are  actually  imposed  on  minor 
subdivisions  of  a  prescribed  subject :  for  example,  on  one 
book  or  a  part  of  a  book  in  geometry,  on  a  single  process  or 
rule  in  arithmetic  or  algebra,  on  a  subdivision  of  geography 
or  American  history,  on  a  book  of  Caesar,  Vergil,  Xenophon, 
or  Homer,  and  so  on.  No  matter  how  well  the  candidate  may 
do  in  other  subjects  or  in  other  parts  of  a  subject,  he  is  “con¬ 
ditioned  ”  on  these  minute  details.  This  is  an  almost  inspired 
method  of  encouraging  cramming  on  the  part  of  the  student, 
and  routine,  mechanical  teaching  on  the  part  of  the  secondary 
school. 


Arrangements  are  progressing  satisfactorily,  under  the 
charge  of  a  committee  of  which  the  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion  is  chairman,  for  an  important  series  of  international  edu¬ 
cational  congresses  in  connection  with  the  World’s  Columbian 
Exposition  at  Chicago  in  1893.  These  congresses  will  be  of 
unusual  interest,  as  the  first  of  the  kind  held  on  American 
soil,  and  the  most  carefully  planned  ever  held  anywhere.  The 
new  education  is  happily  international.  It  has  broken  down 
all  barriers  of  race  and  language,  and  each  nation  is  now  profit* 
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ing  by  the  experience,  scholarship,  and  wisdom  of  its  fellows. 
The  same  cause  operates  at  widely  separated  points.  The 
Prussian  elementary  education  bill  was  inspired  by  the  same 
ideas  and  feelings  that  caused  the  repeal  of  the  Bennett  Law 
in  Wisconsin,  and  that  sustain  the  system  of  voluntary  schools 
in  England.  Such, a  problem  as  this,  the  religious  question  in 
public  education,  would  gain  very  much  by  a  discussion  based 
on  the  experience  of  half  a  dozen  civilized  countries.  If  the 
proper  representatives  are  secured  from  abroad,  and  if  the 
improper  ones  from  America  are  left  at  home,  the  educational 
congresses  of  1893  will  make  an  imposing  addition  to  the  really 
useful  literature  of  education. 


The  approach  of  the  long  summer  vacation,  extending  from 
eight  to  twelve  and  fifteen  weeks,  suggests  a  use  of  it  that  the 
colleges  and  even  the  secondary  schools  ought  to  make.  At 
present  it  is,  educational  speaking,  lost :  so  many  weeks  are 
dropped  out  of  a  young  student’s  career.  Too  often  the  result 
is  to  weaken  his  habits  of  study  and  application,  and  to  interfere 
seriously  with  his  intellectual  development.  At  the  same  time 
the  present  annual  period  of  systematic  study  is  quite  long 
enough  for  the  good  both  of  teacher  and  of  pupil.  Yet  the 
vacation  need  not  be  wasted.  During  the  academic  year,  the 
ambitious  and  alert  student  will  have  heard  of  many  things 
that  he  would  like  to  know  more  about,  of  books  that  he  would 
like  to  read.  Under  the  pressure  of  keeping  step  with  a  curri¬ 
culum,  he  has  no  time  for  this.  The  long  vacation  is  his  oppor- 
tunity.  To  ensure  its  use,  without  confining  the  pupil  in  any 
way  or  restricting  him  as  to  time  or  place,  the  college  might 
require  a  certain  moderate  amount  of  reading  to  be  done 
between  J  une  and  September,  and  make  some  test  of  its  results 
at  the  opening  of  the  autumn  term.  In  this  way,  the  habit  of 
study  would  be  at  least  measurably  preserved,  and  a  real  benefit 
conferred  upon  the  student  without  any  interference  with  his 
time  of  academic  freedom. 


In  this  connection  it  is  to  be  noted  that  at  some  of  the 
larger  universities,  notably  at  Harvard  and  Cornell,  summer 
instruction  is  being  extended  and  broadened.  The  new 
University  of  Chicago  will  not  be  the  only  institution  to  be 
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open  the  year  round.  The  effect  of  this  new  tendency  on  the 
teaching  body,  however,  is  more  likely  to  be  bad  than  good. 
University  teachers  are  already  greatly  overworked,  and  to 
trench  still  further  upon  the  time  that  they  have  for  rest  and 
research,  is  a  move  in  the  wrong  direction.  If  the  teaching 
force  could  be  changed,  a  regular  summer  session  at  such  of 
the  universities  as  enjoy  a  rural  environment  would  be  of 
untold  benefit  to  the  teachers  of  the  country  and  would  be 
largely  patronized  by  them. 

An  important  step  in  the  movement  for  the  university  study 
of  education,  and  the  higher  training  of  teachers,  has  been 
taken  by  the  establishment  of  what  are  known  as  Day  Train¬ 
ing  Colleges  at  both  of  the  great  English  universities.  Both 
at  Oxford  and  at  Cambridge  the  innovation  is  looked  upon  as 
an  experiment,  largely,  however,  because  they  have  a  stubborn 
way  of  refusing  to  profit  by  the  university  experience  on  the 
Continent  and  in  the  United  States.  These  Day  Training 
Colleges  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  Education  Department, 
and  are  the  result,  not  of  a  free  and  intelligent  offer  on  the 
part  of  the  universities,  but  of  agitation  and  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers.  As  long  ago  as  1885,  Balliol  College,  at 
the  instance  of  Rev.  S.  A.  Barnett,  widely  known  as  the 
warden  of  Toynbee  Hall,  invited  a  number  of  teachers  in  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  to  pass  part  of  the  long  vacation  in  residence 
there.  The  following  year,  Balliol  renewed  its  invitation,  and 
Exeter  College  followed  its  example.  Since  1887,  other  col¬ 
leges  have  done  the  same  thing,  and  at  times  as  many  as 
eighty  earnest,  enthusiastic  teachers  have  been  in  residence. 
Out  of  this  small  and  informal  beginning,  the  present  move¬ 
ment  has  grown. 

Five  years  ago  an  association  was  formed  “  to  promote  the 
training  of  teachers  at  the  university  and  at  the  university  col¬ 
leges,”  and  an  influential  deputation  waited  upon  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  committee  of  council  on  education — who  serves  in 
England  as  a  sort  of  minister  of  education — to  secure  his  in¬ 
terest  and  support  for  the  plan.  At  that  time  a  beginning  was 
made,  and  now  the  New  Code  contains  the  outlines  of  a  satisfac- 
^  tory  project.  Men  as  well  known  and  as  influential  as  the 

]  Marquis  of  Ripon,  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  Professors  Stuart,  Michael 
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Foster,  Dicey,  Nettleship,  Creighton,  Marshall,  and  many 
others,  gave  their  support.  As  a  result,  both  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  have  made  arrangements  to  receive  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  Queen’s  scholars  (men),  not  more  than  twenty-five  in 
any  one  year,  and  to  provide  for  their  training  as  'teachers. 


Certain  conditions  that  are  significant  attach  to  this  privilege. 
These  Queen’s  scholars  are  to  be  on  precisely  the  same  footing 
as  all  other  members  of  the  university  as  to  discipline,  examina¬ 
tions,  degrees,  and  so  on.  Their  specific  pedagogical  training 
will  not  form  part  of  the  university  curriculum,  but  will  be 
given  by  a  special  instructor,  in  connection  with  an  elementary 
school.  It  is  to  the  Education  Department  that  the  real  super¬ 
vision  over  this  part  of  the  work,  and  responsibility  for  it,  fall. 
It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  all  this  can  only  be  a  beginning ;  a 
further  and  more  satisfactory  development  is  sure  to  take  place 
in  the  near  future.  But  in  conservative  England,  what  has 
already  been  done,  means  far  more  than  it  would  anywhere 
else.  Happily,  no  one  seems  to  have  attached  the  ridiculous 
notion  of  “degrees  in  pedagogy”  to  the  scheme.  It  seems 
probable  that  more  than  one  promising  experiment  in  the 
professional  education  of  teachers  will  be  wrecked  on  this 
“  pedagogical  degree  ”  rock  before  wiser  counsels  prevail. 


Dr.  Peabody,  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Liberal  Arts  of 
the  World’s  Columbian  Exhibition,  seems  determined  that  the 
several  States  and  Territories  shall  be  the  smallest  units  for 
which  separate  provision  will  be  made  in  the  educational  ex¬ 
hibit.  He  has  suggested  the  following  plan  of  selection  : 

Let  the  Executive  Committee  in  each  State  appoint  a  series  of  days  upon 
which  papers  may  be  prepared  upon  assigned  subjects  by  the  pupils  of  all 
schools  which  wish  to  offer  work  for  exhibition  ;  one  day  for  history,  another 
for  grammar,  another  for  essays,  etc.  Questions  prepared  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  State  Executive  are  distributed  under  proper  precautions  and 
regulations ;  an  equal  number  are  added  to  each  community  prepared  by  the 
local  officers,  the  work  to  be  done  on  the  same  day,  and  between  given 
hours.  The  pupils  to  have  a  given  time  for  answering  the  questions  and 
for  making  a  fair  copy  of  the  answers  upon  paper  of  a  prescribed  form  and 
style.  Let  the  teacher  select  the  best  portion,  say  one-fourth,  of  the  papers 
presented  by  his  class,  to  be  sent  to  the  next  higher  officer,  say  the  principal 
of  the  school.  From  these  papers  let  the  principal  select  say  fifteen  or 
twenty,  which  shall  be  put  together  as  the  work  of  the  representative  class 
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of  that  school  upon  that  subject,  and  be  sent  to  the  superintendent  of  the  town, 
city,  or  county.  From  the  classes  which  come  to  him,  let  the  superintendent 
select  that  class  which  he  will  send  forward  to  represent  his  city  or  county 
in  the  State  exhibit.  If  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  city  be  large,  let  a  num¬ 
ber  of  classes  be  thus  sent  forward,  proportioned  to  the  number  of  pupils  to 
be  represented.  From  the  classes  thus  received,  let  the  State  executive 
select  a  given  number,  say  fifty  or  sixty,  or  even  a  larger  number,  which  may 
go  forward  to  the  Exposition. 

Apparently  the  design  is  that  places  in  the  exhibit  from  each 
State  should  be  determined  by  a  kind  of  competitive  examina¬ 
tion.  Now,  it  is  very  doubtful,  even  if  the  presentation  of 
only  the  very  best  specimens  of  children’s  work  in  each  subject 
of  study  were  the  true  object  of  an  educational  exhibit,  whether 
it  would  be  attained  under  Dr.  Peabody’s  plan.  It  is  certain 
that  many  cities  will  not  enter  such  a  competition.  And, 
moreover,  the  purpose  of  an  educational  exhibit  is  not  to  make 
a  display  of  work  produced  by  specially  gifted  pupils,  but  to 
show  asy.stem  or  systems  of  education  from  beginning  to  end. 
In  the  majority  of  the  States  there  is  no  uniform  system  of 
education.  Each  city,  each  county,  each  village  is  a  law  unto 
itself.  Uniformity  may  be  desirable,  but  uniformity  we  have 
not.  Dr.  Peabody’s  plan  is  predicated  on  uniformity — on  that 
which  does  not  exist.  Therefore,  should  it  be  carried  out,  it 
will  not  represent  the  facts  of  our  many  diverse  educational 
systems.  Now,  if  there  be  any  good  in  diversity,  it  is  the  hope 
that  out  of  heterogeneity  the  fittest  will  survive,  that  a  process 
of  selection  will  finally  evolve  that  type  of  organization  and 
those  methods  of  teaching  which  are  best  suited  to  our  people. 
One  important  means  of  hastening  this  evolution  is  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  study  of  our  various  systems  which  a  great  edu¬ 
cational  exhibit  from  the  entire  country  ought  to  present.  It 
is  infinitely  more  important  that  this  opportunity  for  the  study 
of  systems  should  be  given,  than  that  we  should  present  to  the 
world  a  dazzling  array  of  specially  selected  specimens  of  school 
work.  If  Dr.  Peabody  will  make  the  exhibit  a  clearing-house 
for  our  best  educational  thought,  he  will  render  a  signal  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  country. 


The  fight  over  the  condition  of  the  Cook  County  Normal 
School  still  continues.  Dr.  Walden,  member  of  the  County 
Board  of  Education,  has  made  another  examination  of  the 
pupils  in  the  practice  school.  He  has  made  an  elaborate 
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report  of  the  results,  which,  in  the  main,  agree  with  those 
which  Mr.  Thornton  claims  to  have  discovered  at  his  first  ex¬ 
amination.  Both  examinations  show  a  condition  of  affairs 
very  different  from  that  disclosed  through  the  examination 
conducted  by  Superintendent  Bright.  In  addition  to  all  this, 
Mr.  Thornton  has  published  a  third  report  regarding  the 
school,  which  is  even  more  violent  in  its  attacks  on  Colonel 
Parker  than  those  he  formerly  issued.  If  one-half  the  things 
alleged  in  this  report  are  true,  the  Colonel  ought  not  to  be 
permitted  to  remain  an  hour  in  the  Cook  County  Normal 
School,  or  any  other  school.  It  is  claimed  that  he  has  an  un¬ 
governable  temper ;  that  he  is  rude  beyond  description  to 
those  under  his  authority,  but  fawning  and  subservient  to  all 
who  have  “  influence  that  he  has  prostituted  his  school  to 
the  behests  of  politicians  ;  that  he  manages  it  without  order  or 
system ;  and  that  he  neglects  his  duties  and  permits  other 
members  of  his  faculty  to  neglect  theirs.  Such  are  the  alle¬ 
gations.  A  significant  fact  is  that  these  new  charges  are  con¬ 
tained  in  a  number  of  anonymous  letters,  all  of  which  are 
written  in  English  sufficiently  bad  to  excite  suspicion.  It  is 
very  remarkable,  moreover,  that  notwithstanding  the  violence 
of  their  language,  Mr.  Thornton  and  Dr.  Walden  have  been 
unable  to  convince  a  majority  of  their  colleagues  that  the 
allegations  made  in  their  reports  are  true.  So  long  as  Colonel 
Parker  is  sustained  by  a  majority  of  his  Board  of  Education, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  convince  impartial  outsiders  that  he  has 
degenerated  into  the  miserable  wretch  depicted  by  Mr. 
Thornton. 


AUTHORIZED  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION. 

Bulletin  No.  6,  on  the  educational  exhibit  at  the  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition,  has  been  issued  and  may  be  obtained 
on  request.  It  contains  specific  and  valuable  information 
regarding  the  arrangement  of  exhibits. 

A  strong  committee  of  Catholic  educators,  under  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Bishop  Spalding  of  Peoria,  has  been  appointed  to 
direct  and  supervise  an  exhibit  of  the  organization  and  work 
of  the  Catholic  schools  of  the  country. 

A  memorial  has  been  presented  to  Congress  asking  that  an 
ideal  phonic  alphabet  of  forty-two  letters  be  adopted  as  national 
and  recommended  for  general  use. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  recently  organized  Southern 
Educational  Association  \vill  be  held  at  Atlanta.  July  6-8. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

By  the  death  of  Albert  Barnes  Watkins,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  University,  the  State  and  the  country  lose  the  services 
of  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  progressive  workers  in  the 
cause  of  education.  As  principal  of  a  secondary  school,  as 
school  commissioner,  as  inspector  of  teachers’  classes,  and  in 
the  larger  field  in  which  the  last  eight  years  of  his  life  were 
passed.  Dr.  Watkins  was  eminently  successful.  To  his  many 
friends  and  to  those  associated  with  him,  the  loss  is  irreparable. 
To  the  public  his  career  was  that  of  a  true  educator  of  the 
people,  earnest,  persevering,  and  industrious. 

The  4C)-page  handbook  of  examinations  for  1892  has  been 
issued.  This  gives  details  of  subjects,  credentials,  rules, 
courses  of  study  recommended,  times  and  places  of  examina¬ 
tions  and  other  information.  Single  copies  are  free. 
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Five  thousand  dollars  has  been  appropriated  for  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  greatly  needed  geological  map  of  the  State. 
This  will  be  accompanied  by  a  report  on  the  oil,  gas,  rocksalt, 
and  other  mineral  resources-  of  the  State.  The  thap  will  be 
issued  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  James  Hall,  the  eminent 
director  of  the  New  York  State  Museum,  in  co-operation  with 
the  director  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

Eighteen  thousand  dollars  has  been  appropriated  to  com¬ 
plete  parts  one  and  two  of  volume  eight  of  the  Paleontology 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  This  monumental  work  is  part 
of  the  natural  history  survey,  which  has  been  in  progress  for 
half  a  century  and  has  cost  the  State  some  $i,400,ocx). 

The  State  Botanist,  Charles  H.  Peck,  has  nearly  ready  for 
publication  life-size  charts  in  natural  colors  of  the  edible  fungi 
of  the  State,  accompanied  with  descriptive  letterpress  giving 
practical  suggestions  for  collecting  and  cooking.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  hopes  to  put  one  of  these  charts  in  every  schoolroom 
of  the  State,  so  that  pupils  may  learn  to  distinguish  the  edible 
from  the  poisonous  fungi.  As  mushrooms  find  a  good  market 
and  good  prices,  and  as  they  are  a  valuable  article  of  food  if 
properly  cooked,  it  is  hoped  that  the  new  chart  and  bulletin 
will  be  of  considerable  ec^nemic  value  to  the  State. 
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